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BY ALICE MAUDE EWBSBLL. 





THE district school-house of the Sabine Run | 


all her life; her parents had been poor before 


neighboriood was begiuning to lose that look of } her; and she knew no better. Her cheap finery, 


almost alarming newness which made it at first 
an element of discord in the mellow -tinted 
Southern landscape: its unpainted wooden walls 
had sobered down to a soft grayish tint; and 
on a certain April afternoon, some years ago, 
the place looked pleasant and peaceful enough. 
Outside, the cherry-trees were white with bloom. 
The hum of insects stole in through the open 
windows, and mingled with the incessant drone 
of children conning their lessons. Over the fields 
in front, and duwn by the road-side, tender gray- 
green verdure was springing up, to greet this 
unusually warin April weather; while down in 
the strip of swamp bordering on Sabine Run, 
the Judas-trees thickly crowded together, look- 
ing like little pink low-drooped clouds. 

Yet, in spite of this beauty, the teacher wore 
a fretted look, as he glanced around on. his 
scholurs—some thirty in all, including several 
girls. All his discontent, all his antagonism 
against fate, his repressed dislike to his occupa- 
tion, seemed to have, somehow, reached a climax 
this afternoon; and the bad headache which may 
have been the cause of it all, he felt to be what 
we so conveniently call ‘‘ the last straw.’’ 

He waited for a few minutes, with his hand 
upon his forehead; then turning to a girl who 
sat by an open window, leaning over a book, he 
said, shortly: ‘‘I am ready to hear you now.” 

She rose at his words, and coming forward 
slowly, stood before him. She was pretty: a 
warm-tinted, yet insipid style of prettiness. She 
had soft dark eyes; a nose too undccided in its 


upward curve to be called retroussé; a good. com- ; 


to her eyes, was beauty itself. 

As the teacher took the book, looking at her 
with his chilly critical eyes, he was conscious of 
an increasing sense of irritation, Somehow her 
half-appealing glance, her weak prettiness, had 
this effect upon him. The yellow glass beade, 
especially, and the tawdry ribbon, seemed a 
challenge to his ill-humor. 

“Do you think you know it better than you 
did ?’’ he asked. 

«I reckon I do: I been learnin’ it over an’ 
over agin, jus’ like you told me,” she answered ; 
and her voice—high- pitched, monotonous, yet 
rather soft than shrill —fell umpleasantly on 
Northmour’s overstrung berves. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘‘what is it? Repeat the 
rule.” 

She stood, clasping her fingers nervously, but 
said never a word; and after a minute of wait- 
ing, he prompted her. She looked at him ina 
dazed fashion, with a tremor of ber lip, and said 
nothing. ‘ Hopeless stupidity,’ he thought, add- 
ing aloud: : 

“You need not repeat it word for word: give 
the outline, if you can; or tell me, in your own 
words, the method of working those examples 
I’ve explained to you so often.” 

Still no answer; and finally, his patience at 
an end, he gave her the beok. 

There; you've not-tried to learn it,” he said, 
in an angrier tone than he often used. .‘ You 
must learn it before you go on. with any other 
lesson. : Pl hear you when school is out.” 

She turned away to her seat, with a burst of 


plexion, rather injured by sunburn; and a little \ tears. ‘(J does try. 1 lesra it good, an’ ‘pears 
mouth, red-lipped, and telling of indecision in} like I know it; an’ when I goes ter say it, i 
every curve. This weakness of character was} kyan’t. I—I does try,” she cried. 


also suggested by each movement of her slender 
figure, and the droop of her shoulders as she 
stood. There was something, sweet and lady- 
like, however—an air ef womanly refinement— 
about her, in spite of some faults of taste: in 
dress: for though her calico gown was neat and 
plain enough, a string of yellow glass beads 
encircled her neck; and the ribbon of faded 
crimson which tied her hair—pale-auburn hair, 
that the other scholars called red—looked tawdry 


Her emotion created some excitement, and 
made Northmour feel remorsefully uncomfort- 


‘ablé. But he put down the: general titter with 


one of his sternest glances, and in a little while 
disnvissed the xchool. 

The girl, meantime, sat motionless over her 
book, and was soon quite forgotten by her 
teacher, who was absorbed in writing a letter. 
It was a letter in answer to-a pretty little epistie 
he had received some time before. His reply was 


and unbecoming. But, alas! she had been poor { by no means an orthodox love-letter: indeed, not 
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a love-letter at all, though addressed to the lady } this new wild hope that warmed it so suddenly 
who was supposed to have Mr. Northmour’s> into life. His very silence and confusion she 
heart in keeping. But his headache passed away ? attributed to the same emctions that made her 
bencath the occupation. He wrote page after; own lips dumb. 
page, forgetting the presence of the girl, till, his | Northmour, still keeping his eyes averted from 
letter ended, he looked up with a start, to find} her, went about closing the windows; glancing 
her soft glance fixed upon him. over hiy letter; shutting up his desk. Finally 
“Ah! I beg your pardon; I had forgotten } he spoke to her, in a voice that positively trem- 
you,” he said, in o pleasanter tone than when; bled. ‘‘I didn’t know how late it was: shall we 
he Jast addressed her. ‘Do you think you can } go now?” he said. 
say that now?” When they were outside, and he had locked 
She fluttered the leaves of her book nervously, } the door, instead of taking the ficld-path home, 
and there was a quiver in her voice. ‘I do’ $ as he usually did, he stood a moment irresolute, 
know, sir,’’ she answered. ‘I reckon I know and then walked down the road at her side. 
it, but I do’ know ef I kin say it, Mr. North-? What could he say, he was asking himself, to 
mour.”’ And her lip began to tremble again. repair his act of folly? Could he have the face 
“Let me see if I can show you—help you} to say: ‘I was a fool just now, when I kissed 
adeut it,’’ he enid, and seated himself at the‘ you. You must not think it expressed anything 
desk by her side. ~ $ but a perverse and reckless impulse. I am sorry: 
She was dull, but not utterly stupid; and as} forget it'as soon as you can’’? No; he oould 
he explained and illustrated the rule in arith-} not say this. He must put it on the ground of 
metic which had been her stumbling-block for ; their relative positions. She was his pupil—a 
days, speaking in the kindest tones, a slow intel- Schild in comparison to himself; he had kissed 
ligence dawned on her face; while the louks she ; her in a spirit of fatherly encouragement, as a 
stole at her instructor might have revealed good child who had tried hard to learn her 
stronzer fecling than gratitude, if he Rad been { lesson. This he must tell her; and she—oh! 
more observant. of course she would believe it. With instinctive 
“Oh! yes, sir,” she said; ‘now [ understan’; ‘ gentlemanly habit, he took her basket and books, 
mow I kin do it. Why, you mus’ ha’ be I 3 and they walked slowly along together: along the 
was mighty foolish befo’.”’ old country road, washed and worn; running up 
Northmour turned and handed her the siate- 3} and down the hill-slopes, between steep brown 
pencil; and as she took it from his hand, their} banks, that were sprinkled here and there with 
fingers moct. Her face was raised to his—that } wild - -flowers. To the girl, it was magically 
soft pretty face, flushed with pleasure, and 3 smoothed and softened under foot since she had 
alrrost intelligent just then with the sudden } trudged over it that morning with her little 
flash of a newly-defined idea. That faee, as he | brothers’: it was now a golden pathway, through 
turned, was very near his own. What impulsive } which she walked straight to fairy-land, with the 
demon suddenly tempted him? Cool-tempered, ; king of this enchanted region beside her. 
honorable, discreet as he was, he leaned forward} The air was warm, golden with evening sun- 
and kissed her. beams, sweet with odors from the wild-plum trees 
The next moment he started to his feet, with | just over the fence-side. “Oh, what a sweet, 
a deeper thrill of shame and self-anger than he sweet day! what a happy time!’’ her heart rang 
ever knew before. He coukd have struck him- , continually, while she looked shyly up at North- 
self. He couid have bitten through the ‘Hips. mour from under the pink sunbonnet, which 
which had committed so treasonable an action. made her face look prettier than ever. Indeed, 
Afraid to meet her eyes, he walked hurriedly ; the fact of her prettiness impressed itself upon 
eway to the other end of the room, and, without : him now as it had never done before. Under the 
a word, began closing one of the windows. The ; soft influence of the hour, this feeling began te 
girl sat quite still where he left her, her whole steal over him dangerously. 
frame softly agitated, keeping time in slmost ° “What a mighty pretty evenin’ it is,”’ she said, 
imperceptible vibrations to each leap of her béart. : timidly, at fast. 
If he had dared to look at her, the ffush -that : Northmour gave 4 start. 
covéred all her face—the wonderful itradintion : ‘Oh, yes; very!” he answered. Then, the 
of her giance—the soft tender curve of her Hps— ; spell of silence broken, he plunged into his pro- 
matist all have told him the truth. She loved him. [ posed practical and benevolent strain of talk. 
Yes, she Icved him; and foolish, ignorant, short- ; He spoke of the school ; of the interest ho felt in 
sighted as she was, that love sprang up to meet “all bis pupils; of her own studies; asked her age 
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—he knew it perfectly well—and managed an ‘ hugged to her heart for years, in the midst of 
allusion to the immense difference between twenty- , poverty, hard work, semi-sturvation; it was her 
five and sixteen; while she treasured every word, } guiding-star—her religion; it had been, too, an 
and never guessed his real meaning once. 3 elevating influence in her family: and this was 
But presently there was an interruption. A} why Jule would have been scared indeed if any- 
horseman came trotting down a hill in front of } one had told her she was treading on dangerous 
them—a stout, red-faced man, gray-haired and $ ground. 
jolly-looking. The girl ran quickly home ater Northmour left 
‘‘Good-evenin’ to yel’’ cried this personage, ‘ her—home to tho little house by the roadside: 
in answer to Northmour’s cool salute. ‘An’ how the little old house, which seemed to have a 
d'ye do, sissy ?’’ he added as he passed, looking stunted look in common with everything around 
meaningly from Jule to Northmour. ‘Goin’ it, from the row of quince-trees along its garden- 
a-walkin’? Nice evenin’ for it. I hope you'll fence to the lilac-bushes in front; dingy and 
enjoy yourself.” tumbledown without—crowded and noisy within ; 
Northmour gave him a haughty glance, which, } and there she found the rest of the family at 
if the other had seen, he would have pronounced ; supper, and with them her cousin Lizzie. 
‘-mighty stuck-up from a blamed district school- ‘‘ Mother said she could spar’ mo this evenin’,”’ 
teacher.”’” The man’s familiar words, the look, } tho latter explained to Jule; ‘so I come over an’ 
the tone, made Northmour intensely angry. There } brought my caliker, thinkin’ I'd stay ter-night, 
was no mistaking their meaning; and the thought ? an’ git you ter cut my overskirt. You will, won't 
that he had laid himself open to such imputations, } you, Jule?” 
called a hot flush to his face. He paused, and ‘*Reckon so,’’ answered Jule, who was used to 
looking at the girl beside him, saw something in | such requests from Lizzie. 
the eyes upturned to his, that filled him with Meantime, her mother—a sallow hollow-eyed 
alarm and a certain other feeling too dangerous } woman, but not without some traces of prettiness, 
to analyze. ‘and who looked like her daughter might look 
This evening had taught him a new lesson— some day, after years of hardening cure and 
self-distrust ; a feeling which now warned him} drudgery—grected the girl with a queruleus 
away from temptation. He handed her the bas- reproach. 
ket. and raising his hat with severest deference, ‘‘Kep’ in agin ter-day?’ she said. ‘Pears 
said good-evening, then sprang quickly over the } ter me, Jule, you're kep’ in mighty often; an’ me 
fenze, and started home across the pasture-fields. } a-gettin’ the supper an’ waitin’ on the chil’ren, 
Ife did not once look back. The foolish little act § an’ the sun mos’ down. I can’t say you does 
he had committed still lay heavily on his con-$ much eredit ter Mr. Northino’s learnin’.”’ 
science, and he was not at all sure that he had A little thrill ran through Jule’s heart at that 
explained it away. But Jule went the rest of } name; and her mother's rebuke could not chill 
her way home, still wrapped in the glamor of her } the glow of happiness thercin. 
imaginary happiness. Mr. Northmour—so ran “’Tain’t nothin’ but the ’rithmetic as bothers 
her joyful, foolish thoughts—loved her—her! he 3 Jule.” broke in good-natured Lizzie. “I never 
would not have kissed her else—of course not. { keored fur that much; it's the hatcfull ole spellin’ 
She looked upon that unlucky caress as a con-; an’ jography gits me. Wal, I never had no sense 
fession more eloquent than any words—an earnest $ ’bout book-learnin’, nohow.”’ 
of all future happiness. Her love was the most When Jule had enten her supper, and with 
innocent and short-sighted in the world. Her 3 Lizzie’s assistance washed the dishes, the two 
imagination held no more definite scene than their } stole away upstairs to Jule’s bed-room—the little 
meeting again to-morrow. Her hopes took no $ low room close under the roof, with its one windew 
further range than that he might give her a few } overlooking the road. Here they sented them- 
gracious. words—might even walk with her as he } selves for a chat. Jule’s cheeks were hlooming— 
did this evening. Ah! would he—had he—was it ; her eyes had never becn s0 bright before. Lizzie 
really true? The idea that any harm might come } wondered at her high spirits, and the little soft 
of it all never entered her head; and Jule would ‘ gushes of laughter that came so often from her 
have been as shocked and frightened at the sug-' lips. Their talk finally drifted toa subject Lizzie 
gestion as the highest lady in the land. For her} waa fond of discussing—what she would do if 
mother, poor as she was, had always striven to} she were rich: for Lizzie had a great longing for 
impregs upon her children the beauty and neces-} all those good things that money buys. Her 
sity of that cardinal virtue—respectability. The’ practical nature cut sharply against the back- 
longing for it was the one ambition she had } ground of Jule’s dreamy vagueness: she hed a 
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turn for buying and selling to advantage, and a ‘‘Oh, Liz, didn’t you see that watch-chain, an’ 
fine memory for the prices of things. all them things hangin’ on it—a pencil, an’ a 
The sound of a vehicle coming down the road ; heart, an’ a little gilt bucket? Ah! ha-ha! I 
presently drew their attention, and both girls reckon he hangs on it everything he’s got that’s 
leaned out to see it pass. It was a very shining | little enough.” 
buggy, smelling of paint and varnish, and was} ‘Law! I reckon it cost a heap of money,” 
drawn by avery fat horse; and upon the seat } said Lizzie, in awe-stricken tones. 
Was a creature too resplendent to pass without ‘«’Deed I ‘low it didn’t cost half ez much ez 
description: a young man who would give one ! that little teeny ring Mr. Northmo’ wears on his 
the impression that he was himeelf as brand-new ; finger,’’ eried Jule, warmly; whereat Lizzie said, 
as the suit of clothes which fitted him with such $ testily: ‘* Mr. Northmo’—everlastin’ Mr. North- 
amazing tightness. The brilliancy of his watch-{mo’!’’ and changed the subject. When Jule 
chain, and a variety of small objects hanging went to bed that night, however, and nestled 
thereon, vied with the brilliancy of his oom- her head down close against Lizzic’s shoulder, 
plexion and the marvelous redness of his ungloved ; she fell into a confiding mood, as girls generally 
hands. This was no less a person than young’ do at such times. She had half a mind to tell 
Mr. Cornstock, son of the stout man who had met } Lizzie all; but shyness and the dread of ridicule 
Jule and Northmour a while ago. He sat in the | kept her silent: and besides, she was miserly of 
shining buggy as in a triumphal car, and rode} her secret, which seemed too sweet to share with 
elowly by, while Lizzie leaned eagerly from the { anyone. 
window, to watch him out of sight. She went to school, next morning, with her 
“Oh, me!’ she sighed at last, as she drew in } noisy little flock of brothers, as one goes to a 
ber bead. ‘Ef I could keteb a feller like that, | sweet triumph—to meet the realization of some 
now, Jule, I'd like it fine. There's a beau worth } delightful but hitherto impossible dream — with 
havin’, ah!’ She sighed again, hepeleesly, and } footeteps lightly, rhythmically timed to the har- 
Jule gave a little laugh. monies within her breast. Mr. Northmour was at 
‘‘Ha-ha!” the latter said, mischievously. “He ; his desk when she entered: pale, self-possessed, 
looks jus’ like his Sunday clo’es was hurtin’ him. } attentive as usual;- but at the sight of her, he 
An’ ob, Liz! didn't you see them han’s? Why, { looked hastily away, with a perceptible change 
they're a heap bigger’n daddy’s; an’ red—good- } of countenance. The day seemed a long onc to 
ness !” the girl: for, save that the master ignored some 
Lizzie had some definite ideas of bettering her ; mistakes she made—which was an unusual thing 
condition by marriage. She knew that Mr. Corn- } for him to do—he treated her as ho had done all 
stock held himself far above her own sphere; $ other days before. No glance of meaning tender 
but nevertheless she beheld his splendor with ? ness flashed a message from his eyes to hers—no 
admiring eyes. She fired up, therefore, at Jule's } kind reminder of yesterday; and a fnint chill of 
slighting words. | | fear and disappointment began to creep over her.. 
‘¢T reckon you needn't make fun of him, Jule } But her illusion was not easily dispelled. Wait 
Warden,” she said. ‘Ef his han’s is sorter red, till the others are gone, she thought. Wait till 
he’s got mo’ money, an’ mo’ good clo’es, ’n ‘any } this evening, and then— But eh! for one kind. 
other young feller roun’ here, even ef he ‘ain’t ; look or sign that he had not forgotten. 
got ez much book-larnin’ ez yo’ great Mister; The hour for dismissal came at last, and then: 
Northmo’.”’ she was glad that Lizzie had not come to-day—. 
Jule gave a little guilty start. ‘‘Who’s talkin’ { Lizzie, with her keen eyes and curious tongue. 
"bout Mr. Northmo’?’’ she said, half defiantly ; | The other scholars soon went their various ways ;. 
while Lizzie laughed in her turn, and retorted: } even her own little brothers started home: but 
‘¢ Oh, I know you think he’s the smartes’ man } Jule lingered, rcarranging the books in her desk,,. 
in the worl’. Well, I don’t say he ain’t smart; } tying her bonnet very slowly, with trembling: 
but I say I seen him wea’ some mghty rusty § fingers; and all the time her heart beat faster—. 
clo’es.”’ faster still. Mr. Northmour busied himself at 
Jule made no reply. She sat silent in the} his desk for several moments, folding and 
twilight. This love for Northmour had quick- ; directing the letter he had forgotten the pre- 
ened her womanly intuitions, which were natu- { vious evening. He did not look at Jule, but 
rally delicate; and now she inwardly exulted ; was intuitively conscious of her presence, and 
over her own superiority to Lizzie, in that she} of her eyes fixed upon him; and all his powers. 
could appreciate a “real gentleman.’’ But after | of self-possession could not keep down the scarlet. 
awhile her laugh broke out again. flush that burned on his face. Ile was afraid of: 
Vou. LAXXV.—10. 
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himself, and of her. The next minute this feeling ; wuz a baby, Jule, ez I is this spring,’ she said, 
gave place to a cold anger against the girl. How’ one day; ‘but 1 don’t want you ter work yo'se'f 
dare she look at him so? How dare she stand ? down, gal. Seems like you look mighty puny 
there waiting, as if his school-room was a place? lately. Better sot down an’ rea’ awhile.” 
of rendezvous—as if there was a tacit agreement? ‘I ain’t tired; I don’t ca’ fur no res’,’’ said 
between them? All the latent harshness of his ; ; Sule, with the shadow of her old, sweet, dull 
nature rose up against her. He could have ' sinile, as she turned her face away. 
stabbed her with any cruel words; he could - Qne rainy Thursday evening in May, the little 
even have struck her as she stood. As he rose ; boys came home from school in fine spirits. 
and locked his desk, he turned to her with some ‘‘School’s. goin’ ter stop fur good ter-morrer,” 
words of cold rebuke for the inattention and mis- | said one, ‘‘Mr. Northmo’ sez so hisself; an’ 
takes in the day's lessons, which he had passed { ain’t I glad, cause I won't have any mo’ less’ne 
ever at the time. ‘“I’l) expect an improvement ; ter git.” 
to-morrow,’ he said in conclusion, his gaze still As her brother spoke, Jule’s tremor and pale 
averted from her. There was nothing more? ness almost betrayed her. The news came to her 
needled now; his looks and tone were enough. | likea shock. School closed six weeks sooner than 
The cold, harsh, bitter truth flashed upon the} usual, and Mr. Northmour going away? What did 
girl. By its white light she gaw her poor little } it mean? Qh! would he ever come back? Would 
ideal ‘structure fade into nothing. She turned, > she ever see him again? With a singular delicacy, 
and went softly and humbly away. : she had shunned all chance of meeting him since 
She wondered vaguely, as she walked, at the, that last evening in the school-lhouse. But now 
change in everything since yesterday. How long ; all her frail self-control, all the instinctive shrink- 
and hard and stony the road was! She stumbled > ing of a wounded creature, was lost in a wild 
more than once, and almost fell. A chill gray } desire to see Northmour again. 
cloud came over the sun. The evening-winds | “Qh! I mus’ see Lim—I mus’ !’’ she whispered 
sounded like whispers of mockery, . The black-$ again and again. ‘Jus’ once mo’, an’ then he'll 
berry-vines, trailing from the banks overhead, one way, an’ J won't see him no mo’.”’ 
seemed to catch at her clothing like long malicious { She went about her evening tasks, seemingly 
fingers. She sat down presently on a moldering $ as dull and quiet as usual, and gave no sign of 
log by the roadside, to rest and think. Her tears } >the storm within. But after everything was 
fell fast. At last, a low sunbeam, darting through j done, and her mother had gone upstairs with 
them, warned her to hurry home. She made a? the baby, she took her bonnet down from its nail 
show of eating her supper, but it was only a show. ¢ and went out into the rainy twilight. 
Meantime, Mrs. Warden was in one of a“ ‘Tell mother I’m goin’ ter stay ter-night with 
querulous moods. Liz,” she said to a little brother, who followed 
‘“T don't see how I kin spar you, Jule,’’ she ? ; her to the door in wild amazement. 
fretted, ‘‘now, ez there's sich a heap 0 work,, ‘You can't git cross the run ter-night,” the 
an’ nobody but me ter du it—what with the gar-> boy called after her. 
den, an’ the settin’ hens, an’ the new clo’es fur? But Jule walked swiftly on without heeding 
the chil'ren—I'm mos’ laid up a'rcady; an’ I> him. She did not go toward the run, however, 
reckon you'll have ter keep "way from school; but straight across the sodden pasture-fields, in 
awhile.” ; ‘the direction of Sabine Hill, where Northmour 
“Qh, yes! le’ me stay ’way from school! le’ , made his home. She could see the lighted win- 
me stay home an’ help you!” said the girl,’ dows almost from her start, and keeping them 
eagerly. And then, with a little gasp and choke stendily in vicw, struggled on in the soft misty 
in her voice: ‘‘I don't want ter go ter school; rain, through patches of brambles and over 
no mo’, I don't want ter go!”’ | { shaky rail-fences, till, panting and draggled, she 
So that matter was settled; and Jule stayed; stood within a hundred yards of the house. It 
home from school, and went about her various looked very large and dark amid its clastering 
tasks, carrying through all her days and weeks’ trees: this huge dilapidated mansion, where. old 
‘of drudgery her continual heartache. As she { Major Bloodgood had lived in mysterious se- 
was by nature gentle and submissive, her grief ; clusion, until Northmour, who was bis distant 
‘oxly made her more gentle, more duly submissive ? cousin, had come to share it with him. The 
day by day. Mrs. Warden was delighted at the | place had always been like an enchanted castle 
amount of household-work her daughter got ; to Jule’s fancy. Indeed, it was quite an imposing 
‘through: it was her idca of womanly industry. structure, as seen from the distance of a half-mile; 
*<’Pears like J ain’t ben so rested since you and now twilight kept up this illusion. From 
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the two lighted windows that had guided a " «Yes, sir,” answered the other, without look 
hither, two streams of brightness flowed out into ’ ing up. 
the night. Seeing under one of them what looked ‘“‘Ah-h-h—well,”’ said the Major, with another 
like a tumbledown flower-shelf, she climbed cau- alarming yawn, ‘I'll miss you at first: but I'm 
tiously, noiselessly upon it, and, keeping her face { used to living by myself. Dll get on all right, 
well away from the panes, looked in. ‘ after a bit; and you—you’ll make yo’ way any 
Blind impulse had guided her aright. He was ¢ where, sir. ‘Plenty of grit about you, sir—plenty 
there. The room was dim and lofty, and seemed of grit—and you needn't mind an old man say 
much too large for its occupants. The old Major ; < ing so: ndt ae heart to stand iu yo’ way 
zat near the fire, in an armchair, with his white he-he!’”’ 
bead on his breast, as if sound asleep; two3 | “ You think so, sir?’’ said Mr. Northmour, with 
hounds lay on the floor close by, also asleep; and } rather a forced smile. 
Northmour, at a table in the middle of the apart- And the old gentleman, having finished his 
ment, was reading, holding his newspaper close , chuckle, went on: : 
to the lamp, and scowling a little, as all near ‘Better stay a week or two longer, sir: better 
sighted people do. Oh! the hopeless love, tho ; stay till better weather, anyhow. Infernally wet 
despair, the intensity of her gaze! Was he so ; spell of weather this!’’ 
ignorant of it, after all? Or was it some con-; He walked toward the window as he spoke, 
sciousness of a disturbing, passionate influence, ; and Jule, seized by a sudden fear of his keen old 
cloge at hand, that made him glance uneasily ‘ eyes, with a last look at Northimour, slipped 
around as he re-folded his paper and began ; shuddering to the ground, and ran away. 
ancther page? Yet indeed nothing could have Ran as fast as her trembling knees would 
been farther from his thoughts at this time than { allow, till she was well away from the house— 
Jule. through the garden and great neglected orchard, 
“It’s the las’ time—the las’ time,” she moaned to : down the hill-slopé, till she reached the eA OW 
herself azain and again; and the fhintly moaning ; ‘that stretched away to Sabine Run. 
wind, that drove the rain against her, mingled; Here she thought awhile, in a eort of eee) 
with and drowned the half-whispered words. | hopeless fashion. Should she go home? No. 
Seen through the glorifying medium of her ’ How could she answer her mother’s sharp ques- 
love, Northmour’s cold, clear-cut, fuir-tinted fice, Caahe. or account for her whereabouts during ure 
and tall slender figure, appeared the perfection } Tast hour ortwo? Ah no! she was afraid to go 
of manly beauty; even his hand, carclessly . home. She wonld do as she had said: go on, 
clasping the back of a chair at his side, was a ‘and pass the night with Lizzie. Te do this, ehe 
thing to be gazed at, admired, reverencat. How | must cross’the big ran; but Jule cared noting 
dicerent it was from the hands she had known : for that; she knéw the crossing too well, and had 
and touched all her life! Ah! poor, loving fool! ? often been over it;' at twilight, too, when the 
Even now she was proud of her appreciation of ; water was high as tt was to-night; never alone: 
that di‘Ference—even now she thrilled with {but what of that? She hurried along, but hér 
momentary exultation, when she remembered } tees soon became sonking wet, and her drenched 
that once that hand had touched her own withont | ekirts clung heavily ro her, impeding every 
a quick withdrawal. Then, as she clung con- $ step. 
vulsively to the window-ledge, unconscious that{ “When'll f ever git there? Oh, how tired I 
the rain was wetting ber through, a dreadful } am!” she cried aloud, piteously; and had a mind 
sense of degradation and shame crept overt her. } to lic down, then and there, upon the sodden 
For the first time she realized that it was through % grass. 
bo strength of her own that she was not now, in The rain had been falling for days, and Sabine 
truth, what she almost felt herself, an’ outcast. Saas ‘was, as the people in its vicinity always 
How long she lingered there, looking in, she ; expressed it, ‘¢up’’—brimful, racing along with 
knew not; but presently the old gentleman by ‘ dangerous swiftness at the ford, and roaring sul- 
the fire awoke with a start, and stood up, stretch- { lenly beneath the trees that lined its banks. The 
ing, and rubbing his eyes. : hoarae, angry sound, though she had been used 
“Why, I reckon you thought I was asicep,”’ he $to hearing it all her life, made Jule shiver with 
said. (And Jule heard every word through the awe. Behind her, the pasture-fields looked gray 
lonsely-fitting window.) ‘No, sir—no! I wish | and lonesome. Further down the stream, to her 
T could get a nap sometimes. I was thinking, my : ‘right, lay the blackness and mystery of Elliot’s 
boy—ah—h-h—thinking about yo’ going away. | Swamp, where some night-bird was shricking 
Made up ye’ mind to go Monday?” ; weirdly. A fear of the dark loneliness around eud- 
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denly overcame all other emotions as she pressed} The next day Northmour was told the news 
pantingly on. The moon was near its full, and, § that made such a startling impression in all the 
in spite of the misty veil which hid it from view, $ neighborhood for miles around—that Julia War- 
made light enough for Jule to find her way easily. $ den had left home at twilight, that Thursday 
She soon reached the great log which lay across ; evening, to visit her cousin Lizzie; that she had 
from bank to bank, a little to one side of the ford, } been drowned in trying to cross the big run; 
or what had been the ford yesterday. But now {and that her body was found washed out on the 
the stream was twice its usual width; the ford ; edge of Elliot's meadow. And as he heard all 
was covered deep with water, swirling dark along. } this, his first emotions of surprise and pity were 

Hundreds of times had Jule been over the} succeeded by a pang whose keenness suddenly 
simple bridge, walking with the carelessness of} revealed to him the strength of a danger now 
long practice, her hand disdaining to touch the } over forever. But he was not a man to cherish 
hand-rail. Often and often she and Lizzie, when 3 morbid fancies or sentimental regrets: and then, 
they were little girls together, loitering on the } what was there to regret? Was it through any 
road between their homes, had proudly displayed 3 fault of his that the poor thing’s life had come 
their agility by running at full speed across. But; to this sudden and pitiful termination? His 
now, in semi-darkness, with the swift water } conscience told him ‘‘No.’’ And if, in the days 
almost on a level with her feet, she stepped $ since then—the days that have brought him 
slowly, cautiously, holding fast by the guiding- 3 the coveted fulfilment of all his dreams of a 
rail. The log was old and worn: for it it success—he has ever known a feeling 
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been there ever since Jule could remember. 3 of loss—of something wanting to his life’s 
On the opposite side the water had fretted and 3 completeness—of regret for some fair vista 
eaten its way into the bank on which it rested; 3 of possibility shut off before he had caught 
and before she reached the central point, her {scarcely a giimpse of its beauty—if such a 
weight hastened what must have taken place very $ consciousness has ever troubled him, he has 
soon: the treacherous bridge sank slowly down $ probably tried to crowd it down with his usual 
beneath ber feet into the stream. Instinctively ; work-a-day realism. 

she clutched the hand-rai]. It broke like a rotten But, in spite of him, the girl’s face, unsoiled 
thread in her grasp, and left her to the mercies} with the pathos of her early death, comes to 
of the swift, cold, pitiless torrent, which swept; haunt his memory; and then his thoughts stray 
her on, lashed her, played with her slight form } away to what this lost possibility might have led 
as it played with the torn branches drifting upon 3 to, if she had been of ‘‘the class and kin and 
its surface. Was life so sweet to her, then, that { blood” among which he had wanted to choose a 
she should strive to save it? A little while before, § wife. In short, if she had been, not Jule Warden, 
she had wished that she was dead; but now, 3 but her idealized double, and he himself not 
instinctively, she struggled for life, catohing at ; Northmour, but another—if Nature had changed 
the low-hanging branches, that broke and failed } her materials, and Fate her inexorable decree 
her treacherously, alas! Was it indeed a scream } —he might have done—what? Perhaps nothing, 
that Northmour heard that night, and thought it 3 after all; perhaps made a fool of himself, and 
only fancy? But it was soon over—meroifully so. } might be now having these same thoughts in 
She was passive enough at the end, when, after } regard to the loss of some other fancied ideal. 
;awhile, the water bore her—ah! go, not her, but ? But generally he keeps bis thoughts in legitimate 
ithe thing that had been her an hour ago—along 3 channels; and his busy prosperous life is not 
with it, another plaything for its savage sport. often troubled with memories of Jule. 





RETURNING HOME. 





BY MINNIE C. BALLARD 





I preamen of my old home, last night— 5 The birds were singing merrily,  ‘- 
Long years had passed away ; The flowers bloomed as before ; 

I came back to the scenes »o bright The sun shone just as cheerily 
A stranger worn and gray. As once it. shune of yore. 

And stranger forms were in those halla, All things scemed sweet, and fair, and true; 
Strange faces at the board; Nor time had wrought decay. 

My list’ning ear, at echo's calls, But oh! the friends my childhood knew— 


Caught no familiar word. Dear sngels! where were they ? 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





“Tae neatest case that ever came under 
yoy personal knowledge?’’ questioned Detective 
Sparkle, in a meditative tone. 

I nodded, looking interested in advance. 

‘* Well, I don’t know that I could decide as to 
that, on the spur of the moment, but I'll tell you 
one which ranks high in my list of tidy things. 
It happened texf years ago, and the only person 
to whom I promised secrecy is dead. The truth 
was kept so quiet that nobody except the people 
concerned would recognize the facts, even if you 
put them in @ story; and what's more, nobody 
that read it would ever believe but what you 
made the thing up out of your own head.” 

Mr. Sparkle indulged in a brief meditation, 
apparently collecting his memories, and presently 
began his narrative, in these words: 

‘I was summoned one morning from Scotland 
Yard, to go to the residence of Colonel Helstone, 
near Kensington Gardens. It was the finest 
house in the street, standing in grounds of its 
own, with a carriage-drive in front, hot-house 
and graperies in the rear, and every other out- 
ward sign of wealth and luxury. 

‘*T rang the bell, and when I mentioned my 
name to the servant who opened the door, he 
said that Mr. Helstone was expecting me; but 
I saw by the expression of his face that he had 
no idea of my identity, or of the business which 
brought me there. 

‘¢] waa shown directly upstairs, and ushered 
into a library oa the second flight. The man 
tapped on a door at the further end, entered in 
obedience to & summons from within, and fin a 
few moments returned, asking me to go into his 
master’s dressing-room. Between hatural apti- 
tude for my profession, and long practice therein, 
I can take s comprehensive view of details much 
more rapidly than most people. Before I had 
spoken a word, or Mr. Helstone had even 
finished his first sentence, [ think I could have 
told every stick of furniture, down to the orna- 
ments, and had had a good look, not only at the 
owner of all that magnificence, but at a young 
gentleman of twenty-eight or so, busily engaged 
in writing a letter, who etruck me as about the 
finest and handsomest specimen of a London 
égwell’ that I had ever set eyes on. 


‘«Mr. Helstone was a handsome man too, of 


gentle and determined, and a head that I think 
I should have recognized as remarkable, even 
had I not known its possessor by reputation aos 
one of the shrewdest and most fortunate financiers 
of our day. 

««¢Glad to see you, Mr. Sparkle; much obliged 
for your promptness,’ were his opening words 
‘Pray sit down, and I will explain the business 
which made me send for you. My nephew 
here, Captain Tevis, knows all about the matter: 
indeed, it was he who advised me to choose you, 
happening to have heard of your skill and dia 
cretion.’ 

‘“The Captain glanced at me with a smile, and 
nodded as if this were an introduction; and I 
thought to myself that at least I had two real 
gentlemen to deal with. And let me tell you 
that though my duties have often led me among 
the high and mighty, [ve not found the genuine 
article any too common. 

“It would take too long to repeat the conver. 
sation which put me in possession of the entire 
case, so I will give you the plain facts as pEeny 
as I can. 

‘Although Mr. Helstone had in a measure 
retired from business, he was still interested 
in numerous stock and mining companies, and 
usually found his way two or three times a week 
over to a certain office in Lothbury. A few days 
previous, a fire had broken out in the building, 
which had done a good deal of damage; and the 
owners chose that opportunity, since repairs must 
be made, to undertake numerous alterations se 
had long been contemplated. 

“Mr. Helstene had kept there, in a safe, cer- 
tain transferable bonds to a large amount, and 
besides these, what would seem quite a fortune to 
you or me, in the way of diamonds and other 
valuable jewelry, which had belonged to his late 
wife. It became necessary to remove these, and 
as his own house was warranted fire and burglar 
proof, he decided to transfer them to a safe which 
stood in a large light closet off from his library. 
He put the papers and boxes in a valise, along 
with a sum of money lately paid him, carried 
thera home in his carriage, and laid them away 
without confiding his secret to anybody. He 
chose a. new combination for unlocking the fire- 
proof, and, too methodical to trnst to his memory, 


about sixty, with features which were at once ; jotted down s reminder in a note-book which lay 
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in a drawer of his writing-table. He chose the$ Halsey a note, asking news of her uncie, and 
name ‘ Wilson’ for the word, and wrote under it} full of regrets at his own inability to be of 
‘Papers to return,’ and below that the date. You> service fer two or three days to come. He had 
will see presently why I am so particular about} been suddenly ordered to Liverpool on business 
what scems a mere trifle. wy ae for the newspaper; and any delay would peril 
‘“That very evening, he slipped on the door-3 his position, he said. In fact, he was forced to 
step, a8 he was leaving the house, and sprained; take the mext train; and his messenger had 
his ankle so severely that he had to be carried 3 orders to meet him at Euston Square station, 
upstairs and put to bed. The pain was excessive 3 with Miss Halsey’s reply. 
for the timo, and, into the burgain, he was suffer-$ «Two days elapsed. Mr. WHelstone could 
ing torture from a neglected tooth: sa the doctor’ hobble from his bed to an easy-chair; and late 
tlministered a liberal narcotic, which had the} on the afternoon before I was summoned, he 
effect of partly stupefying him, and at the same reccived a letter from the director of sume com- 
dime filling his head with all sorts of half$ pany with which he had deutings, requesting 
delirious fancics. : | certain papers which he had neglected to 
‘‘ [lis niece, Miss Rose Halsey, who lived with ; forward. These doouments lay in the fire-proof. 
him, had gone to dine with a relative; but it > Mr. Helstone sent his servant down with orders 
chanced that George Carlton, a young proteyé of: for the clerk to wait till he rang; and when 
Mr. Helstone’s, was in the house, and took the? alone, he limped into the library and opened 
management of matters into his own hands when? the safe. After taking out the package he 
the servants turned imbccile, as servants in fine} wanted, some impulse led him to glance into the 
fiouses have a trick of doing in the presence of} drawer in which he had secreted the bonds, 
sudden disaster. jewels, and money. To his dismay, they were 
«This Carlton was the son of an old friend of; all gone. 
Mr. Helstono’s, and ho had befriended him from ‘He dispatched his business with the clerk ; 
boyhood, defraying the expenses of his education, } then, as anybody would, went back to institute 
and helping him to a situation later. The young} a second and third examination of the safa, 
gman had disappointed his bencfactor in one par ~ unable to believe the evidence of his own eyes. 
ticular: instead of taking to business, his inclina-? Before he had recovered from the first stupefac- 
tions all turned towards literature; but finding? tion caused by the discovery, Captain Tevis 
that he had great talent as well as fondness for called, and his uncle acquainted him with the 
the profession, Mr. Helstone had aided him in} facts. There was only one person to whom sus- 
his plans. Thanks to his influence, Carlton had picion could point with any degree of weight, 
& position on a leading newspaper, which afforded ; and that was George Carlton; though until his 
him a reasonable livelihood, and left him leisure} nephew pointed this out, Mr. Helstone had not 
for what was probably the more congenial work ; admitted the idea to his own consciousness. On 
of story-writing—plays too, I believe, though he; his way to the house, Tevis had met a man con- 
had never got to the point of having one pro-} nected with the paper whom he knew slightly, 
duced. Besides these occupations, he came to$ and had said it was hard of the firm to sond 
the house several times a week to assist Mr.} Carlton off just thon; and had received for 
‘Helstone in his mumerous correspondence, and } answer a look of wonder and the reply that 
things of that sort, dined there frequently, and} Cariton had been sent nowhere. On the con- 
‘was fairly on the footing which might have been 3 trary, he had written two days before to the 
accorded a, relative. editor that he was called away on busincss for 
.: “After the physician had gone, Carlton re-} Mr. Helstone. At his uncle’s request, Tevis 
mained alone with Mr. Helstone until past ten { drove at onec to Carlton’s lodgings, and learned 
o'clock; then Miss Halsey returned, and a few} that he no longer lived there. Ho had given 
moments later, Captain Tevis called, having’ warning somo time before, as, indeed, the 
heard at the club of his uncle's accident. Both; Helstone family knew; but the woman said 
niece and nephew spoke rather reproachfully to; that though his things were packed and his bill 
Carlton beeause he had not sent for them at; paid, she had expected him back to pass the 
once; and he replied that, having the doctor's} night. He did not return; and the next morn- 
assurance that the accident was not scréous, he} ing—the day Miss Halsey got his note—a man 
had thought it better not to alarm the young} had called with a written order to take his 
lnily, and he had belioved the Captain down at? luggage, and in reply to the woman’s question, 
Greenwich. said he was to carry it to the Euston Square 
“The following morning, Carlton sent Miss; stution. 
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‘Now, of course, details which would not} ‘1 glanced into the apartments on the upper 
otherwise have recurred to Mr. Helstone came { floors, then went down to the drawing-room 
up to swell the count. He recollected that when $ flight, entering a saloon. directly under Mr. 
he entered the house with the valise, George { Helstone’s chamber. Heavy curtains hung over 
Carlton was in the hall. As he finished writing § the doorway lending into the front room, and I 
tie combination-word in his note-book, he heard } could hear. voices in excited conversation. My 
® sound, looked up, and saw Carlton standing} sense of honor as a man is one thing; my duty 
in the half-open door; and the young man} as a detective is another. Here I was simply tho. 
observed, rather confusedly, that he had thought ; detective. To know all and everything possible 
Mir. Helstone badc him enter. Also, in his} about every person in that house was my duty; 
partial delirium, the old gentleman remembered } and I had no idea of hesitating to uso any means 
distinctly twice waking from a doze by calling | that came to hand. 

‘Wilson,’ and then babbling something about ‘‘¢ Rose, Rose, do you realize what you are 
having dropped his wife's wedding-ring, and | saying?’ I. heard Captain Tevis exclaim, in a 
wanting it searched for. < voice so changed from the indolent tones in. 

“It was plain that Mr. Helstone suffered } which he had spoken in my presence that it 
keenly from the conviction foreed upon him of} was scarcely recognizable. 
the worthlessness of the young man he had ‘* Perfectly,’ a clear ringing girl’s voice 
loved and trusted; but it was. equally clear} replied; ‘and I mean every word that I have 
that he would pursue the course he had com- uttered. You always hated George Carlton. But 

menoed, without a shadow of weakness or relent-} for you, my uncle would never have suspected 
ing. He asked me if the suspicious evidence } him.’ 

was strong enough to warrant Carlton’s arrest, “oeMy belief had nothing to do with it,’ he. 
if he could be found; and to that I unhesitatingly : interrupted. ‘The evidence is thero—plain, con- 
answered in the affirmative. I inquired if the ‘ clusive: ask tho detective.’ ; 
matter had been confided to any other person, § ‘‘¢What should I care for the opinion of all 
and was told that Miss Halsey knew, but that: the detectives in London?’ she cried. ‘George 
she utterly refused to believe in Carlton’s guilt. Carlton is innocent— 

“1 saw Captain Tevis shrug his shoulders; and; ‘‘‘He was a gambler and a libertine, and I 

5 

















when he caught my eye he said: can prove it!’ Tevis broke in again, a ficrce 
«<In fact, nobody but me was prepared to‘ anger now sounding in his tone. 


eonsider him anything but a model of all the ‘““¢When I said you always hated him?’ she 
virtues.’ cried, contemptuously. ‘No proofs could move 
«You were not ?’ me: they can be bought by any unscrupulous 


man with money enough at his command.’ 

‘+¢Good God, Rose! do you know what you 
are accusing me of?’ 

‘*T accuse you of nothing: I state my convie- 
tions.’ 

‘‘‘And this tothe man who has loved you so 
truly and so long!’ 

«Tt have told you: again and again that [ 
would -not hear this language from you,’ she 
said, slowly and sternly. ‘I consider it an. 
insult. Repeat it, and I will appeal to my 
uncle for protection. If he cannot give such, I 
will leave his house: I am of age, and free to 
act,’ | 
‘¢Good heavens, Rose! can this be you?’ 

«J gcearcely recognize myself,’ she answered ;: 
‘but ET warn you that while you are fighting 
against George Carlton, I shall be fighting for 
‘him.’ 

“‘Ahl’ gasped Tevis, ‘you said I hated the 
villain. No wonder, when I knew that he pre- 
sumed to love you—’ 

‘‘¢He never told me so,’ she cried, before he 


«<¢The truth is,’ returned the Captain, with his 
winning smile, ‘I was only too ready to suspect him, 
because I never liked the fellow. Still, I umst do 
myself the justice to say that,I don’t think it is in 
my nature to be mean or revengeful.’ 

‘¢sNo, no,’ Mr. Helstone said. 

‘«¢You see,’ continued the Captain, have 
been rather a scape-grace——got in debt, and 
worried this best of uncles a good deal. But 
I held my tongue, though I coald have told of 
certain gaming adventures and suppers with 
actresses, which certainly his salary could not 
have paid for.’ 

‘sAfter a little more gnavesuatlon: the Captain 
lef™ us together, saying to his uncle that he had 
promised to see Miss Halsey. When Mr. Helstone 
and I had arranged upon the plan I deemed it 
best to pursue, I bade him good-morning, prom- 
ising to call the next day. He gave me per- 
mission to look over the house; to hold any 
conversation I pleased with the butler: not that 
I expected to obtain information, but it is always 
may habit to leave nothing neglected. 
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could finish his sentence. ‘I wish now that he; to Miss Halsey herself. She had an income of 


had.’ two thousand pounds o year, and was at no 
“¢You love him—you do—oh! you dare to { expense whatever, as her uncle insisted upon 
admit it? providing for her dress while she acted as the 


‘““¢Leave this room!’ she said, in a veice } mistress of his house; yet 1 discovered that Miss 
scarcely above a whisper, but fuller of scornful ; Halsey had, months before, been obliged to raise 
indignation than any I ever heard. ‘Leave this { a sum of three thousand pounds secretly, being 
room, or I shall go at once to my uncle, and he { unable to touch her income without her uncle's 


shall decide between you and me.’ knowledge. 
“*Rose!’ he cried, pleadingly. ‘Before the week ended, Miss Halsey dis- 
““¢Go!’ she repeated; and I[ could fancy the § charged her maid: a faithful person, who had 
gesture which accompanied the tone. been in her service for years; and Mr. Helstone 


‘(In another instant I heard Captain Tevis ; mentioned to me, incidentally, that his niece had 
descend the stairs; and before I could move, ’ declined to give him her reasons; but I learned 
the draperies were swept back, and Miss Halsey } from the butler that, after a stormy interview with 
entered. I suppose people in general would have } her mistress, the woman was sent out of the 
expected to see a tall black-eyed Juno of a house at a quarter of an hour’s notice. 
creature; but my experience in the way of ‘Nearly three weeks elapsed, and no trace of 
determined women made me quite prepared to } George Carlton could be gained. During that 
eee what I did: a medium-sized person, with { time, though I was frequently at the house, and 
hair like spun gold, a complexion so delicate and } often encountered Miss Halsey, no conversation 
a figure so fragile, that but for the suppleness } passed between us; and beyond a slight bow of 
and grace of every movement, they would have } recognition, she never appeared aware of my pree 


~ 


given the impression of ill-health. She stopped ; ence. She grew thin and pnie; but before her 
short at sight of me, her great eyes, still black } uncle she bore up wonderfully—thongh my friend 
with excitement, fixed full on my face. the butler could tell a different tale. Every step 
“¢You are Mr. Sparkle?’ she said, inquiringly. { she took was carefully watched; and at last my 
I bowed. ‘You heard our conversation?’ I } mind was made up. I went to the house one morn- 
bowed again. ‘I am very glad of it.’ Perhaps } ing, and sent her a message that 1 desired to see 
my third bow exasperated her—though I had } her. She came down in a few moments into the 
not meant it should—for she said, with somewhat } reception-room, and through her assumption of 
of the contemptuous intonation in which she } calmness I could detect a burning anxiety, for 
Irad addressed her cousin: ‘So your opinions } which I was not slow to find a reason. 
are already formed? You have saved yourself; ‘‘‘Have you some message you wish me to 
trouble hy accepting Captain Tevis’s theory? {give my uncle?’ she asked, after wishing me 
“«T have no opinions, madam,”’ I said, quietly ; } good-morning. 
‘what I yant is evidence: so far, it is very much ‘“*No,’ I said; ‘my errand is to you.’ 
against Mr. George Carlton.’ “She sat down, and motioned me to take a 
‘‘She turned and left me without a word—with- } chair. Decided as I was, I really felt it a for 
@ut even deigning mea glance; for which I was; midable undertaking to speak. If she told her 
sorry, though I thought, after all, that nothing ; uncle, I should undoubtedly be at once dismissed. 
could come of any further conversation. But that was of little consequence; for my efforts 
“During the next few days I was busy enough. $ had so signally failed, that unless I could succeed 
I had unlimited means at my command, and | } in getting a hold on her, I might as well relin- 
used them freely. A person answering to the; quish the case. She sat quietly looking at me, 
missing man’s description had sailed from South- } and I knew she was enjoying my perplexity. 
ampton for Havre on the day Carlton's Inggage } Finally she said, with a smile: 
was sent to the Euston Square station, and I “sYou find it difficult to begin, Mr. Sparkle.’ 
dispatched a trusty agent to search Paris and $I took refuge in a bow, vexed at my own hesi- 
the Continental cities for him, not neglecting to § tation. ‘Then I will help you,’ she went on. 
telegraph due information to Ameriea and Aus- { ‘ You have watched my movements very carefully 
tralian. For myself, I was occupied in London, } —don’t look surprised denial.’ 
and though I found no clue to the gentleman, I} ‘I didn’t menn to,’ I answered, bluntly. 
learned that Captain Tevis’s accusations in regard “<«Your theory is: that I know something of 
to his gaming, and other little weaknesses, were } George Carlton’s whereabouts: that I have means 
quite correct; and I learned, too, certain other > of communicating with him. You are mistaken. 
things—and very mysterious they were—in regard } I am only trying to find such. Ask me any 
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questions you like. I may answer freely. I may 
refuse to reply. I shall not even prevaricate. | 
never told a lie in my life.’ 

“She spoke slowly—like a person repeating 
words learned by heart; bat she looked me full 
in the face with eyes that blazed like an eagle's. 

«¢Some months ago you ‘raised secretly three 
thousand pounds,’ I said. ‘For whom?’ 

“‘*Not for George Carlton. That is all I can 
tell you, because I gave my word: and I can’t 
break it.’ 

“<¢Not even if your tolling would help Mr. 
Cariton?’ I asked. 

“She grew deathly white, closed her eyes for 

& moment to check a sudden rush of tears, then 
shook her head. So I knew that if hitherto as 
truthful as she boasted, she had begun to lie 
now. ! 
“<«Then, with your permission, I will ask 
emother question,’ I said. She bent her head 
mssentingly. ‘During the past year you have 
been in the habit of paying frequent visits toa 
certain house in Paddington—-Mr. Carlton went 
there, too. Of late, your visits have ceased.’ 

“¢Yes. The person I used to visit is dead. 
She was a poor girl whom I had known in the 
eoantry when we were children. She sought me 
out, with a sad tale of having been secretly 
married in Italy. Her husband deserted: her, 
after stealing the proofs of the marriage, ‘and she 
found her way to London. I helped her till she 
died. Mr. Carlton, the only person to whom I 
confided her story, assisted me.’ 

«<< Will you tell me the name of the man whom 
she declared to be her husband ?’ 

««¢Captain Arthur Tevis.’ 

«And you never told your umele?’ 

**¢Tt would have been useless. The plot was 
so carefully arranged, that my uncle wéuld have 
believed Arthur.’ 

«¢<«Miss Halsey, in the conversation I over- 
heard, that first day, am piemuated that you 
guspected your cousin.’ 

+¢¢7 did,’ she replied ; 

«<¢On what grounds ?f’ 

‘<«Captain Tevis was in the house, the day my 
uncle brought home the valise. I had opened 
the door, intending to go out into the grounds. 
I met him on the steps. We went into the break- 
fast-room; he angered me, and we quarreled. I 
left him, and, as I got te the drawing-room floor, I 
heard my uncle rings heard him tell Johnson to 
take the valfise; from my window I saw Arthur 
Tevis go away.’ 

**¢Anything else?’ 

“*¢Yes. After I had gone to bed, the night of 
my uncle's accident, I woke suddenly from a bad 


‘and I do still.’ 


dream. I was nervous, and went down to listen 
at my uncle’s door. I heard a step on thie stairs, 
looked down, and saw Mr. Carlton in the half- 
light. * You left uncle alone?’’ I said. “Qh, no,” 
he answered: ‘‘ Johnson was in bed, and Captain 
Tevis agreed to wait till I got back. We broke a 
bottle of medicine: and I've been a full hour 
hunting the chemist who had the prescription. 
The Captain mistook the name.’’’ 

*¢ Why didn’t you mention this?’ 

‘¢¢ Because Johnson is certain the Captain left 
the house before he went to bed. You would all 
have said Mr. Carlton told a falsehood.’ 

‘64 Ts that all? 

‘“sNo. Yesterday, Captain Tevis paid gaming- 
debts ‘to the amdunt of five thousand pounds. 
He fs ruined; has only his pay. and an allowance 
from my uncle. There isn’t a soul who would 
lend him five hundred.’ 

*¢¢You have told me what my theory is. 
you confide yours te me?’ . 

‘<¢T believe that George Carlton has been kid- 
napped, and hidden somewhere in London.’ 

‘«+« But you received a note from him, the morn- 
ing after the—’ 

‘«¢ Me never wrote that note! The suspicion 
did not occur to me for days; then I compared 
it carefally with other notes, and I could see a 
difference. 1 have the letter in my pocket. I 
have carried it ever since. Look at it; and look 
at this page, which ts his writing.’ 

‘“‘T took the sheets she held out; but, after a 
rigid scrutiny, was certain the same hand had 
penned both. I asked her if I might intrust 
them to an expert for examination, and she con- 
sented, on my giving a solemn promise that I 
would return them. 

‘¢¢What is your opinion now ?’ she asked. 

*¢¢T told. you that I never have opinions.’ 

‘Ts there any ground for suspecting Captain 
Tovis ?” 

‘$< see none whatever; though I want an 
explanation as to how he paid his indebtedness.’ 

*¢¢ He will be here presently. My uncle asked 
him to come at one, not remembering that he was 
obliged to go out. Go into the next room, and 
you shall hear me ask him.’ 

‘“¢Good! One question more. 
maid away—’ 

‘¢< For personal reasons, which I do not choose 
to give. There is the bell—that is Captain Tevis.’ 

‘“‘T hurvied into the adjoining chamber, andl 
hid behind the portitre. Presently the Captain 
entered. His cousin cut short his salutations by 
saying, curtly: 

«' Have you unexpectedly come into a fortune?’ 

*¢] felt as if I had, yesterday, he answered, 


Will 


You sent your 
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‘when I was able to pay the last five thousand } , speak to somebody. Id die sooner than say a 
pounds I owed.’ word to my uncle. But she will never rest till 
«Yet uncle settled your debts less than nine; she has ruined me with him—and oh! how I 
months ago. You must not trust to my generosity » loved her—did—I do! Well, I needn’t make a 
to keep trom him the fact that you have been; fool of myself. I must endure it all.’ : 
gambling.’ ‘‘] was genuinely sorry for him; and what 
“«¢ My God! Rose, how you treat me,’ he cried. } was unpardonable, in my excitement I let him 
‘I have not touched a card since I gave my>see my suspicion that Carlton was hidden in 
promise. The truth is, I kept dark about that five? London, that Miss Halsey knew it, and that the 
thousand. I dared not put it in. I'll tell you? maid, who had been dismissed os a blind, was in 
how I paid it: I sold two of my best horses, and } their confidence. 
the pictures that wero saved from the fire at my “He looked like death when he scized my 





old den in Hampshire.’ idea. I made him go into a public-lhouse and 
«There were none saved, except in a ruinous 3 drink a glass of wine. Wo did not secm angry 
state.’ or revengeful—only broken-heartcd, but deter- 


“<T thought so at first. But three of the $ mined to save his cousin., He proposed a score 
Wouvermans were restored as good as ever. I of wild plans for gliscovering the fugitive. 
said nothing, because 1 meant to sell them to ‘‘Another week went by. I had seen the men 
help me out. Now do, for once, believe me.’ who ‘purchased the horses and pictures, was 
““*Uncle wished me to tell you he was un-} working always unremittingly, and now with 
expectedly called out. He won't be home till} Captain Tevis’s full assistance. I left the watche 


dinner,’ was all she said. ing his cousin to a trusty agent of his; sent hina 
‘«<That means you want me to go?’ daily a list of my engagements, and the places at 
‘©¢ It does.’ which I could be found at certain hours, so that 
‘«* Rose—Rose !’ ! if he got upon any clue, no time need be lost. . 


‘‘She passed him and went. cai the hall. Te ‘“‘And on the seventh day, @ suimmions came in 
followed. I heard the outer, door close beliind § hot haste. George Carlton had been found. Miss 
him. As I reached the corridor, Miss Halsey } Halsey’s former maid had been recognized, ia 
was asceniling the stairs. She waved her hand, } spite of her careful disguise. She had been 
ine sign more of utter discouragement than of} watched. She and Miss Halsey were then in 
leave-taking, and passed on. I waited till I was; the house. The address was a street of ill- 
certain the Captain had had time to reach the} repute, over in the heart of the city. The 
street. Then I left the house. underground -rail took me there specdily, ae- 

‘‘As I was going down the road, to my surprise } companied by .a couple of officers in — 
he came out of the shrubberies, where he had } clothes. 
been gathering an autumn-flower. ‘When I rang the door, Captain Tevis's 

‘+ You—Mr. Sparkle?’ he said. ‘Why, my} man admitted'sae, The Captain himself hurried 
cousin did not say you were there.’ down the ‘stairs. "He was wildly excited, but 

‘‘¢ Did not remember, perhaps,’ I. answered, § struggled hard for composure. . 
carelessly. hb 4 «<¢My cousin and her maid are upstairs,’ be 

‘“He stopped short, and looked at me fixedly. said. ‘They refused to go. Qh, do urge Rose 
An expression of terrible pain crossed his face.} to get away! This is how it was: My man got 

«She asked me that question for you to hear,’ } on the woman’s track; then saw her and Rose. 
he said. ‘Great heavens! I cannot bear this} He pushed his way in. The old man who has 
any longer. 1 have loved that woman better than) the house seems half an idiot; says he didn’t 
my own soul, and she hates ne for it! Why, ono} know there was anything wrong; that the young 
would think she wanted to put her lover's guilt ; man came here to lodge, gave him money, then 
on me. It is too awful!’ was taken ill—very ill. That's why he wasn't 

‘‘T had no doubt that she did want to; but I; moved. He can sit up now. Even bis luggage 
kept my own counsel. After a little more talk, { is here.’ ; Lone 
he insisted that, the next day, I should go with “A few more hasty poi ioe then I saw 
him, and have convincing proof that his story in; the old man, who wrung his hands, and told a 
regard to raising the money was true. plain story, Then Tevis.and I went up to a 

“** Rose has West Indian blood in her veins,’ > garret; and there we found George Carlton, worn 
he said: ‘she never forgives. Sparkle, she loves } to a shadow by a terrible fever; and beside him 
that man. She would hang me, if she could, to$ were Miss Halsey and the maid. 
aaye him. It is dreadfal to say; but I must; ‘+The young lady ee up as we snisned, 
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‘‘*He is found, you see, Mr. Sparkle,’ she } more astounded. 


said. 
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I turned; and in the dourway 
stood John Drew, a detective whom 1 knew well. 


“¢Saved! murmured Carlton, looking only at I yemember glancing at Captain Tevis: 1 thought 


her. 

‘““«Captain Tevis has told you his stary ?' she 
asked. ‘Then Mr. Carlton shall tell you his.’ 

*«* Has there been time to make one up, Rose ?’ 
the Captain asked. ‘I warn you it will be use- 
less. My agents are Peron men, known to 
Mr. Sparkle.’ 

‘*«Will you listen to Mr. Carlton ?’ inquired 
Miss Halsey of me. 

“‘This was Carlton's story: a he. left Mr. 
Helstone’s house that fatal night, he had been 
knocked senseless by a blow on the back of his 
head. When he came to, he found himself tying 
in that garret-room. He was very ill; was left 
unattended, but water and coarse food were placed 
daily by his bedside. He lived on, however, only 
frum shecr physical vitality. When he began to 
get better, he was confined so that he could not 
reach the windows. Several times ® man came 
and made him offers of his freedom if he would 
go to Australia. He refused. He believed that 
there had been an idea of murdering him. He 
was certain that he bad recognized Captain 
Tevis’s voice as one. of the masked men who 
were his visitors. He supposed he had been 
kidnapped because Tevis believed that Miss 
Hulsey loved him. 

‘‘The Captain and I both listened quietly 
Then I said: 

‘“«Mr. Carlton, you will have to ‘come: with 
me. I promised that if you were discovered, Mr. 
Helstone should see you before your arrest. We 
will go to his house. Miss Halsey, I should advise 
you to leave this place at once. Captain, has any 
search been made for the missing property ?’ 

«Yes; and successfully,’ said a voice. If a 
thonderbolt had fallen, I could not have been 





DOLORES. 


he was dying. 

«Mr, Carlton’s story is correct in every 
particular,’ continued Drew. ‘When you would 
have nothing to do with her theory, Sparkle, 
Miss. Halsey communicated with me through 
her maid, who, of course, went away from Mr. 
Helstone’s at once. It has been a long fight, 
but we’ve won: though we had against us about 
the neatest plot and the cleverest man I ever 
encountered. You really are, Captain,’ he added, 
bowing to that gentleman, who sat motionless and 
white as a stone image; ‘and as a forger you are 
unequaled. Sparkle, he wrote every one of those 
letters signed with Mr. Carlton's uame! I think 
his idea'in getting the lugguge here was to per 
suade his prisoner to leave the country; but [ 
don’t know. Anyhow, he bit at your idea, and 
let the, maid discover the house, thinking that 
for you to find Mr. Carlton here, luggage and 
all, would be proof enough, and that the valuables 
wére too safely hidden to be in danger. Luckily 
I had a hold on the old codger downstairs, 
which ruined his little game. (Come, Captain, 
we'll all go together and. visit the uncle. Sparkle, 
don’t look so crestfnllen. Better luck next bout; 
and remember, nine times out of ten, it’s wise to 
trust te a Woman’s intuitions.’ 

¢“ Well, that happened ten years ogo. Mr. 
Helstone kept his nephew's shame a secret, and 
sent him to Australia, where he wus killed in a 
drunken bruwl. Mr. and Mrs. Carlton live in 
Italy, and the old gentleman always winters 
with them, 

As for. Drew and myself, we are the beet 
friends in the world: which proves that 1 am 
not a bad sort, else I never should have forgiven 
his pushing me to the wall in that fashion.” 
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‘Warne earth’s miracles are making, _ 
In their color and perfume; 
Where the waxen calla fiushes, 
In the moonlight’s tender gloom; 
Where the willows by the water 
Droop and murmur all a-blow; 
And the soft wind sways the lily’ 
Like a cenger to and fro; 
Where the love-bird woos his iweethoues 
Where the blossoms woo the breeze— 
Zam waiting! Iam caltiiz! 
Do you hear me, Dulores? 
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O’er the misty mountains hanging, 
' Like a veil acroes the light; 
Like the moon upon the occan, 
When the pointed sails gleam white; 
Bo the day Is dying calinly, 
And the sun sinks out of sight; 
And the curfew-bell is tolling, 
And I -wait.and dream all nizht— 
Dream of you: your angel presence, 
Whose white wings float on the breeze: 
a Oh, my broken, broken blossem | 
Oh, my lost, lost Dolores | 


val 
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A pu. November day was drawing to its close, ‘ ized—had left his home to follow his own set 
and a sombre twilight brooded in the room where ; ways, and go—I know not whither. I found you 
sat an old white-headed man with the seal of ;—a homeless orphan—with your little brother, 
death upon his brow, and, on a low stool at his { in giving birth to whom your mother had died. 
feet, a young girl whose large thoughtful eyes ; From papers left behind her, and your own 
appeared fixed upon the far, uncertain future. § recollections, I knew she was from England, and 

The room had been perfectly still for some; had seen better days. But alas! I know no 
time. The old man seemed to have been dozing; ; more; and when I die, you will be destitute. Yet 
but suddenly he started up, as though from some $ what should I have done, in all those long lonely 
gloomy reverie, and laid his hand upon the tired $ years, if it had not been for you? Oh, Irene! 
head that was pressed against his knee. never say that you owe me anything. You are 

‘‘Trene, dear,’ he said, with feverish eager- ‘as dear to me as my own child.’’ 
ness, ‘‘ won't you get my violin? Be careful, She had fallen on her knees beside him, and 
child. Don’t wake Archie.”’ was sobbing passionately, with her face buried in 

No need of that warning. Though the girl } his lap. 
sprang up quickly to do the old man’s bidding, } ‘‘ But you have been so good to me,” she cried. 
she moved softly, and stepped with tender caution } ‘‘I cannot live without you.”’ 
over the prostrate form of a little boy, who lay} <A spasm of pain passed over his wan face. 
on rug fast asleep. ‘*Poor little girl!’’ he murmured, brokenly. 

He seemed to be about nine years of age, but § ‘I know it is hard. Of late years, everything 
pale and delicate. One small slender hand eup- { has gone wrong with me. No one wanted to 
ported his head, a faint smile curved his sensitive } employ an old broken-down violinist; but still I 
mouth, and his white lids drooped softly upon ; could keep you in bread and clothes; and now— 
his cheeks; but alas! the eyes beneath them had} A dry sob choked his utterance; he passed his 
never yet waked to see the light: Archie was} withered hand over his eyes, and hot tears fell 
blind. upon Irene’s silky hair. 

‘Oh, grandpa,” Irene murmured, witha bright} True to the instinct of love, she forgot her own 
flush upon her cheeks, as she laid the violin in ; sorrow at the sight of his distress. 
the old man’s lap, and waited in hushed expect- ‘Don’t fret, grandpa,’ she said, striving to 
ancy for him to begin. ‘‘ Do you really feel able ; speak cheerfully. ‘I still have this, you know,”’ 
to play? See! I told you! You are ever so; touching the violin. ‘(I am sure I can earn 


much better.” something by playing as you taught me to play ; 
The old man smiled faintly, bat shook his ; and Archie has his voice—oh, such a sweet voice, 
bread. too! We shall get along very weil, I’m sure.’’ 


‘‘ Nay, dear,’ he answered, touching the violin 
with soft, caressing fingers; ‘‘I shall never be 
well again. But I thought I should like to play 


‘“‘God grant you may!” he said, huskily. 
“You have a wonderful talent, Irene; but you 
are so young and so fair to battle with the world. 
upon it once more before—”’ Ah, if my boy had only lived, it might have been 

‘‘Don’t say that!’ she cried, with streaming $ so different! Iam sure he is dead, Irene, or he 
eyes. ‘‘I cannot give you up. You have been ; would not have stayed away all these years. We 
more to me than a father. If you had not taken ; were both a little to blame, perhaps: 1 was exact- 
care of me when I was a helpless orphan, I; ing, and he hasty: but I know if he had lived 
should have died; and now, just when I am old } he would have come back, and all been forgiven.’ 
enough to repay some of your kindness, you— His head drooped upon his breast, and for a 
um while he said nothing; then he looked up 
suddenly. 

‘Show me your mother’s miniature, ” he said. 
‘‘Tt is the only chance you have of ever discover- 
ing who she was.” 

Irene unclasped a slender chain that she had 


you talk of dying! 
The old man drew her towards him, and kissed 
her tenderly. 
‘¢There can be no debts between us, dear,’’ he 
ssid. ‘‘When you came to me, I was childless 


and lonely. My only son—the boy whom I idol- 
(162) 
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worn for years about her neck, and exhibited a} beyond recall: only the voice of angels could 
picture of a beautiful woman about twenty yeara’ awaken him. Henry Auburn was dead. 

of age. He looked at it wistfully, then sighed,: Two years had passed—years of sorrow and 
and gave it back to Irene. hardship for Irene Earl. Left alone in the 

‘« Never part with it,’’ he said. ‘(It may yet? world, with her little blind young brother to 
give a clue to your parents. I had once hoped to ; Support, - she had striven at first to win her 
live to discover them. But death is close at bread in some gentle way; but it was not so 
hand. I should wish it to be soon—very soon— ; easy as she had imagined. Fate went against 
except for you. I have nothing to leave you,; her: she could get no employment; and after 
Irene, except my musio—all my ald scores, my } @ long struggle with her poverty and pride, she 
own compositions, and those little airs that Ray- took her violin, and tried with Archie to earn 
mond wrote before he left me. Ah! if the boy; a living by playing in the streets. 
bad only lived, he might have been a great maestro; It was a hard lot for a girl tenderly nurtured 
some day.” as she had been; but she bore it bravely. For 

He sighed again, but Irene had no answer} Archie, however, it was less mortifying: for he 
ready. She just lifted his withered hand, and 3 was blind, and did not see the looks of haughty 
kiased it—oh! so softly. unconcern, the bold stares, and inquisitive 

The shadows were deepening in the room. The} glances that were cast upon his fair-faced sister 
fire was slowly eating its heart out. But Archie; from day to day. He sang, and was happy, 
slept on undisturbed. . knowing that he helped her. 

For a long time they sat there side by side, the It was one gloomy morning that they took 
old man and the girl, hand in hand. But pres-> their stand near the gate of a handsome house 
ently he roused himself, with an @fort, and took} in West Philadelphia, standing in its own 
up the half-forgotten violin thet lay in his lap. grounds, with great old trees on the sides and 

It was an old Stradivarius, with the mame} at the back: a house that had just. been pur- 
Henry Auburn engraved upon its slender neck. } chased and refitted by a great composer, who, 

‘‘T will give this to you, Irene,” he said, ; after years of brilliant success in Europe, bad 
tonching the instrument tenderly as though it} come back, report said, to live in his native 
had been some live thing that he loved. ‘Thou; land. Irene had heard the story, and hoped 
wilt cherish it for its own and for my sake?’’ that the great maestro might perhaps deign to 

‘Indeed I will,” she answered; and a smile} listen to her and her brother. 
played about his lips, in answer, as he took up} She stood now tuning her violin, which was 
the how. dearer to her than all other earthly possessions 

«<I will play once more,” he said, as though he? ever could be. 
were speaking to himself. ‘This is the last of} ‘‘I don’t feel a bit like singing to-day, sister,” 
Henry Auburn.” Archie said, plaintively. ‘I wish—”’ 

Even as he spoke, he drew the bow lightly; ‘I am sorry, dear,” she answered, softly. 
across the strings, and a thread of tender} ‘‘Maybe you will feel better after you have 
exquisite melody rose upon the stillness. started. You know that is often the case. 

He played as he had never played before. ; Shall we try ‘My Normandy’ ?” 

The very soul of music seemed to hover in the “If you like,”’ the boy replied, wearily; and 
sir, and the girl sat at his feet spell-bound, her} then his clear sweet soprano rose like the song 
quick pulse throbbing with an ecstasy akin to} of a bird in early spring: 

pain, her lips parted in breathless attention, and “* Quand tout eobait zk Vespdrance, 

her eyes fixed on the rapt face of the player. Et quo Vhiver fuit loin de nous.’” 

In the flickering firelight she did not notice 
the ashen whiteness that stole over his face as he 
played. His arm seemed animated by something 
more than mere vitality. The music rose and 
fell, whispered and thrilled, moaned and sighed, 
then died away in a low sob. The bow dropped 
passively into his lap, and his head sank upon 
his breast with a soft fluttering sigh. 

Irene did not disturb him, for he was wont 
to drift thus into dreamland; but when the 
room grew chilly, and she rose to throw a 
shawl oround him, she found that he had gone 


The violin took up the alto—a tender tremulous 
minor—as the song rese on the still air. 

Meantime, in the spacious library within, 
adorned everywhere with objects of art, two 
gentlemen sat before the soft-coal fire, engaged 
in carnest conversation. One was a compnara- 
tively young man, not more than thirty years 
of age; the other was ten years older; but both 
had about them that high-bred air which we 
always associste with s gentleman. 

‘‘I fear, Lord Lyral,” said the younger, ‘that 
our missions will prove alike abortive. We have 
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been in America a month now—you in search } it through a number of variations; then dropped 
ef a long-lost wife and daughter, and I in quest into a minor key, and half whispered a simple 


of a father. 


And though we have employed the $ little ballad.’ Both the gentlemen listened, spell- 


best detectives, we are no nearer to success bound, to the end. Then the younger broke out: 


than when we landed.” 

“Ah! yes,’ said the other, with a sigh; ‘and 
I can never forgive myself. God knows I loved 
both my wife and child; but when my father 
threatened to disinherit me if I acknowledged 
my marriage, I thought it would be ruin, and 
was weak enough to temporize. I wrote to 
Irene, telling her what he said, and asking her 
to wait a few years. IT never had even an answer. 
That very day, she took our daughter, and fled to 
this country. I could not follow her, alas! or did 
not. That was more than ten years ago. My 
father only died, as you know, last summer. My 
first object, after secing to aboohtedy necessary 
business, bas been to seek my wife.” 

“T also have to reproach myself,” anid the 
other. ‘I left my father in anger, years ago, 
resolving never to return till I had achieved } 


‘Where could she have lenrned that. also?’ 
he cried, now as excited as his gucst. 
be? Yes, Iam sure. 1 know every tone of that 
violin.”’ oss 

The next moment, the door ef the house was 
flung abruptly open, and both gentlemen came 
hurrying down the steps. 

‘‘ Where did you learn these airs? Where did 
you get this violin?” cried the younger, snatching 
the instrument from Irene’s hands, and playing 
over the air she had just played. ‘Ha! a 
Stradivarius! I thought so. Who gave you this? 
Who taught you how to play?” 

“My granartatlery Irene answered, simply. 
“He was a musician.’ 

‘What was his name?” eagerly. 

“He was not my own grandfather,” Irene 
answered, slowly. ‘I was only his adopted 


fame. But now that I come to seck him, I can daughter: but he taught me howto play. His 
find no trace of him in his old haunts in New / ; mame was Henry Auburn.” 


York: all that I can learn is that his popularity 3 


declined, and that he wandered off. But hark! 

what a wonderful touch for a strect-violin!: And 

what a sweet voice !”’ | 
Meanwhile, Irene had finished the air and 


Archie the song. The girl now began to play ¢ 


onc of her grandpa's own compositions. As the 
plaintive melody quivered forth, the young man 
started to his feet, and hurried to the window. 

“How strange,” he muttered. ‘How could 
she know that? It is one of Henry Auburn’s— 
one of my father’s own! Lyral,’’ he added, 
eazerly, ‘come here!” 








‘Henry Auburn?” | oo 

The face of the young man flushed and paled. 

“Fatality!” he muttered. ee anere isa destiny, 
¢ after all. Thank God!” 

“Did you know him, sir?” Irene asked, tim- 
idly. ‘He was quite celebrated at one time.’® 

“Yes,'I knew him,’ answered the other, 
absently, ‘(a long time ago, when I was little 
more than a lad. Come into the house : I want 


to ask you about him.”’ 


Irene and Archie followed him into the sump- 


tuous library. Lord Lyral accompanicd them, 
like one in a dream. He could not, it would 


The nobleman rose reluctantly, and alvanced 3 seem, keep his eyes from Irene. 


slowly to the window. Ile was a passionate lover 


“Sit down,” said the former: though he still 


of music, and recognized the merit of the per-{ stood himself, holding the violin in his hand. 


formers; but, just then, he would have preferred 


to go on with the discussion as to the chances of 


finding his lost wife. 


As by a subtle, unaccountable magnetism, Irene $ 
> his friends ever saw his pet violin.” 


became conscious that some one had come to the 


window, and looking up with a shy glance as she 
finished her aria, her tender, thoughtful eyes met 3} of emotion. 





“This is his—his Stradivarius. How well I 


remember it !’’ 
66 ” N M4 ye 
You miust have known him well,”’ Irene 


exclaimed, with kindling eyes. ‘Very few of 


“Knew him?” he echoed, with a sudden burst 
“T was his own son—his most 


those of Lord Lyral. The latter clutched his host } ungrateful undeserving son. When I was a few 


convulsively by the arm. 
‘¢Great heavens!" he cried; “whata likeness! 


years older than that boy, I ran away from—”’ 
“Oh! then you must be Raymond,”’ cried she, 


Fyen in that poor, mean dress, even throuch the § interrupting him. 


wan look of the face, worn with Dae ons I see 
the living image of iny wronged Irene.” 
Archie, now that the aria was over, hegan to 


Overcome with emotion, she sank down, and 
pak into passionate joyous tears. The blind 
had risen, pale and expectant, vainly 

st une to penetrate the gloom which hid from 


“Can it 


sing a quaint melody, called the “Wind Song.” a 
The last sighing refrain had hardly died away, his sight the fnce of the man milo called bhim- 
before the violin took up the theme, and carried ; self Raymond Auburn. 
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But another person now came upon the scene. } son, he stretched forth a hand to take that of 
Lord Lyral had stood silent for a moment, but ; Irene, which he pressed fervently. 
it was only for a moment. a ressiie Irene, Our story is done. We have only to explain 
he said: ose Fy that the reason ‘Why the old musician had never 

“You tell us Mr. Auburn was not your own ‘heard of his gon’s success was that Raymond 
grandfather. Do you know anything about your ‘had purposely changed his name, resolving never 
parents?” I to resume the old one until he had won fame 

«« Nothing, except that my mother was an Eng- and wealth. But alns! this had come too late, 
lish woman—’’ Sat least. for the dead father. 

«« Have you no relic of her?” Additional proofs of Irene’s parentage were 

He spoke eagerly, with a catch in his breath, } not wanting, now that a proper clue was had. 
as he interrupted her. The earl lost no time in tracing her past, with 

For suswer, half frightened by his emotion, ; Irene’s aid, and identifying the places where 
she drew forth her mother’s miniature. she and old Mr. Auburn had successively lived. 

*‘ Yes, it is she,” cried Lord Lyral. ‘Thank } He discovered the house where Archie had been 
God! thank God!’ And he clasped, first Irene, § horn just six months after the heart - broken 
and then Archie, in his arms. ‘mother had landed in America, and found the 

“Oh, thank God! thank God!’ he repeated. > matron still living who had been at the birth of 

“You are your mother’s very image, and your: the child, and who had afterwards resigned her 
brother is the duplicate of a picture of myself } charge to the old musician: ‘bein’, my lord, 
at ten, which hangs in Lyral Castle. It is not | sorry am I to say it, too poor to take charge of 
toa Inte to make some reparation for the past. : ‘the motherless orphans myself.” 
Forive me! I sinned against your mother, but } © After this, Lord Lyral lost no time in subiiay 
I have repented in bitterness; and God knows} acknowledging his children; and before many 
that if to-day I could bring her back by giving} months had passed, Irene had taken her plaee, 
up all my rank and wealth, I would do it.” in her proper sphere, in England. 

«*And are you really my father?’ said Archie, Under the care of an eminent London physi- 
pasz.ng his frail hands over the fine manly face{ cian, Archie’s sight, after awhile, was partially 
which was now wet with tears. ‘‘ My father! : restored, He will never sce well, but he sees 
Irene used to talk about you. She used to think : enough to enjoy much; and there is not @ want 
you would come back some day, and you have.” or wish of his that remains ungratified. 
sg a sich of happy rclief. As for Raymond himself, a great happiness has 

A choking sob burst from Lord Lyral’s lips; fallen to his lot. Irene is his wife. He loves her 
and while he hid his head on the shoulder of his} as his own soul, and his love is fully requited. 
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Trrrny isa song within We lyre 
That pever yet was eung ; 
Unborn it lics upon each wire 
That loosely hangs unstrung, 
Tntil the minstrels hand shall strain 
The slackened chords in tune again, 
T:.c bard's creative spirit give 
That sopg a vocal soul to live. 


There isa form the marble holds 
Beneath ita surface rude, 

Decp ia (ta unhewn heart it folds 
Beauty on eye has viewre, 

Tatil the aculptor’s hand shall scale 

Each laver of that stony veil, 

Until at tast shall atand dim layed 

The perfect form of loveliest madd, 


There is a poem never told 
Within the poet’s soul, 

Like fabled streams o'er beds of gold 
Beneath the carth that roll, 


Until some spell resistiers wake 

The soul in rhythmic sung to break, 
As bursts the stream into the light, 
Bubbling with golden glory bright. 


There is a Jove—nor tongue nor lips 
E’er told its deep desire; 

Burning the heart it eilenco keeps 
Like subterranean fire, 

Until some mighty passion-guet 

Breake throngh the outward icy crue, 

And barning lava-worls reveal 

That love the heart would fain conceal. 

The song’s uneung—unhewn the stone, 
The poct’s rhyme untold, 

The hidden fire of love anshown 
Beneath the surface cold. 

‘Tin better thus: tho socret kept, 

The wound unseen, the woe unwept, 

The outer life's deveitful show, 

The inner life that nune may know. 
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CHAPTER IV. ‘ skip a line of this: I never do when par writes 

Mrs. Hale scemed very busy setting out her} anything worth while about me.” 
tea-table; but if Amy had been watching her, Mrs. Hale drew a deep breath, and meekly 
she might have seen that the quick, brisk step ‘ prepared herself to listen—though every tone of 
that was usual in the old woman, when she went { that joyous young voice sharpened the words that 
about her houschold work, dragged wearily, and ; had wounded her with a fresh power of torment. 
that she stood by the table sometimes minutes: Amy read on, now silently, now breaking forth 
together holding a tea-cup and saucer in her‘ into exclamations of delight. 
hand as if she did not know what to do with it. ‘‘Yes! yes! he is coming home, and I—I am 
But Amy was, for the time, so elated by the news’ going with him to the Berkshire Hills. Oh, 
that had been broken to her, that her whole : grandmamma! that is almost like being in New- 
mind was occupicd with this one idea. Mr} port itself. They have theatres in their own 
father was coming home a great many and she; houses there, and young gentlemen and ladies 
was going away into the wide, bright world with} play pieces in them. Oh, it must be lovely! 
him. It really seemed as if the low ceiling of: Then they go out to ride together, and have lawn- 
the kitchen ought to have lifted itself, that she parties, and picnics, and ever so many things. 
might find more space to breathe in, as this one ; ; We read about them in the newspapers, and it 
grand idea took possession of her. Up and down } ; Just sets the girls wild. What will they say when 
the room she walked, in a wild flutter of delight, ok gets about that par—dear me! papa—is a 
until a keen desire to know the details of these ; member of Congress, and that I am to have ever so 
delightful tidings came upon her, and she rushed } many new dresses—first-class, every one of them. 
into the next room, where the grandmother was } Worth dresses are all the style. So I shall just 
vaguely re-arranging the old blue-ware on the ? tell the dressmaker down at the Corners that she 
snow-white table-cloth, which was of her own? mustn’t make anything but Worth dresses for me. 
spinning and weaving. Papa says here in black and white that I am to 

“Oh, grandma,” she said, ‘ will you never get have all the things I want—now, don’t he?” 
through fidgeting over thet tea-table? Just as if + «Yes; the letter says that plain enough,” 
I didn’t want to read every word of dear papa’s > answered the old woman, with a troubled look. 
letter. I really think you have got no feeling.’ ; ‘And you mustn’t mind expense. Oh, grand- 

“True, true! I didn’t think of it,’’ said the ; ma, isn’t he splendid? Regardicss—that is the 
old woman, with a seb in her voice. ‘It was ’ > word: I am to be fixed up regardless.”’ 
dreadful selfish in me to keep it so. Here it is, The old lady heaved a deep sigh; but Amy was 
Amy—here it is; just go away and read it by ? reading the letter over again in snatches, and teok 
yourself, while I get the tea.’’ no heed of this faint disturbance. 

Amy did not observe how that withered and} ‘He has got something for you: a—e bonanza ! 
bronzed old hand shook as it gave her the letter, { What is that, I wonder—a bonanza? Have you 
but seized upon it eagerly. any idea, grandmamma?”’ 

‘« Now sit down here, and help me make it out,’ { The old lady shook her head. 
she said, utterly regardless of the effort that} ‘No, Amy, I can’t say that I have.” 
poor soul was making to escape the pain of a | ‘‘Tt seems to me that I have seen the name in 
second reading. ‘ Par’s letters are generally so; some of the newspapers we managed to get hold 
long, and ahout things that tire one so; but this | of in school. It must be some sort of an anima] 
will be like hot gingerbread to a hungry boy. ; they have out there on the plains. Anyway, we 
There now, you hold on to your side. Dear me! ; shall know by and bye.”’ 
how the paper shakes! There now, sit still ‘‘Yes; when my son gets here, we shall under- 


while “(sey You needn’t be afraid that I shall’ stand all he wants us to do.” 
66 
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‘‘Oh, that is clear as daylight now. All my: with which it had been enforced by her grand- 











things are to be got ready right away.”’ ; child, refusing to recognize the selfishness that 
‘«‘ But I don’t just see how, Amy,’ fultered the ; lay beneath their sweet urgency; and all night 
old woman. ; long Amy lay on her white bed in the adjoining 


** Don't see how? Why, par has told you just room, sleeping sweetly, and smiling in the soft 
what he wants! Of course, things can't be got? autumnal moonlight that fell upon her face, 
et the Corners, but you must go to Blakeford, ‘ already illuminated by dreams of conquest and 
anil ransack the stores there; then send word ‘ as yet untasted pleasure. 
to the dressmaker that we want her every day: When a burst of rude music from the barn-yard 
till further notice, with just as many fusbion-; announced the break of day, the old woman 
plates as she can lay hands on.” ; arose, careworn and sadly depressed, but with 

Now Blakeford wus the county-town, fifteen >a certain gleam of resolution in her eyes that 
miles away, over rough mountain-rouds; a for-’ bespoke @ fixed idea. Wheh her clothes were 
midable journey to the old woman, who had? arranged neatly before the antique looking-glass 
never traveled beyond the mountains in her? that hung upon the wall in its scroll-worked fransp 
life. But something heavier than that was on {of mahogany, worn dark with age, she weut into 
her mind, which, in her thoughtful rcticence, ! the next room, and for some moments stood look- 
the forbore to mention. ; Ing at Amy as she lay asleep with one cheek 

‘‘What makes you sigh so heavily?” inquired ; | resting on her hand, which was half buricd in 


the girl, with a little show of impatience. ‘Is $ waves of hair colored like half-ripe wheat in a 

it that you dvun’t want to spend so much } field over which the sunlight is quivering. 

money ?”’ ‘Poor child! she sleeps so sweetly it would be 
‘(No; it isn’t that.’ pe Se to make her get up. Ill go down, ges 


Indced it was not that. The poor old woman ‘ the breakfast, and call her then. soung people 
had no moner to spend. The payment for that / need so much more sleep than we do.”’ 
piano had exhausted ber savings; but with that The old woman, half worn out with a long life 
eager young face before her, she had no heart to? of toil, bent down, arranged the white lamb's- 
aay thia. ‘ wool blanket over the healthy young sleeper, 
‘¢ Of course it will cost ever so much; but when fand went to the kitchen, feeling that she had 
papa gets his five thousand dollars a ycar—only been specially indulgent: though it would have 
think of that'—he will pay you back every cent? been very difficuly for her to have named a morn- 
ow it. So it is of no consequence if you have to? ing when Amy had been expected to descend 
g? in debt a little.” from her room much before the break fast-hour. 
In debt ao little! The very thought was deep; This morning she came down radiant. Her 
humiliation to the old woman, who was proud as a 3 Sleep had been profound and wholesome, her 
queen, in her way. Not even the sweet caressing } dreams a bright repetition of the real gladness 
face laid close to hers, or the white arms thrown @ ? brought by her futher’s letter. She eaw that her 
around her neck, could win this moral sacrifice; grandmother was grave and preoccupied, but took 
from her. ; little heed of that; so many important things were 
‘‘There, there!’ she said, releasing hersclf crowded on lier own mind that she had no time 
gently from tle temptation in those ardent’ for much thought of anything else. 


earesses. ‘One way or another, Seth shall ‘‘Grandmamma,”’ she said, in the afternoon, 
have nothing to complain of.” coming downstairs with her poke-bonnct on and 

Agun Amy threw her arms around the old; the Indian basket on her arm, ‘it is a lovely 
wownan, in a burst of delight. - gday, and I think one may as well go up to the 


«Oh, you precious darling, I knew how it) chestnut-woods, and get a few more nuts hcfore 
would be! If anything particular is to be the boys carry thein off. The girls from the Corners 
done, I always say: ‘Just go to that dear } gaid something about making another day of it, 
blessed granny of mine, and it is sure to come and I may as well take my chance: don’t you 
out right somehow.’”’ think 30?” 

‘¢ Yes, yes,’ responded the grandmother, with Mrs. Hale made no objections; on the con- 
a troubled smile; “I'll try to do it somehow. ; trary, a look of relief came to her face, and she 
Come, Amy, the short-cake will be getting cold.’’ j eee disposed to hurry the girl away. But 

All that night Mrs. Hale lay awake in the ; Amy turned back after she had reached the gate, 
depths of her feather-bed, pondering over her | and addressed the old woman, who stood upon 
son's letter with anxious misgivings, and think: the porch, with shy hesitation. 
ing with tender weakness of the loving arguments, ‘“ You see, grandinamina, the girls may bring 
Vos. LXXXV.—11. 
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strangers along—they often do, when anyone is ‘ never flocked about her with such eager welcoine 

staying at the tavern—and I might think it best: as they gave her that day. Every living thing 
bee i 

to bring someone home to tea. Couldn’t you ; in the yard was in a flutter of delight; and she 


manage to have something nice?” felt like a traitor as she scattered handfuls of 
The old woman smiled: Amy’s shy air of} corn, and picked out the finest and pluimpest for 

\ 
entreaty amused her. 3 sacrifice out of her flock, while they struggled 


“Yes, Amy; ID} try and have things pleasant.”’ for the kernels around her fect. The Thanks- 

“In the out-room. 1 suppoee you would not, giving turkey, with his red crest glowing like a 
mind setting the table in there?’ velvet coxcomb in full blossom around his head, 

‘Well, no; I don't object.” must go with the rest. In a day or two there 

“That is so kind of you, grandma; and if you 3 must be a general massacre in the barn-yard. 
would only put on your brown-werino dress and? and nothing would be left of all that bustling 
the cap with white ribbons—” life but half a dozen old hens too tough for the 

«But I say, Amy, isn't that a little too much } market, on which she must depend for her sup- 
for every-day ?”’ } ply of cogs that winter. 

“Too much? No, indeed, grandmamma; The old woman went out of her barn-yard 
nothing can be too much for you. If you only} feeling like an executioner. A flock of young 
knew how I love to see you dressed up, and bant.ains, tempted hy her empty basket, followed 
how beautiful you look with nice things on, you} her some distance into a parture-lot back of the 
wouldn't mind a little trouble, if it were only , house, fluttering and clucking for more food, 
just to please ine.” site had none to give them, and they turned 


“Well, Amy, Pll dress up for once: only you | back dejectedly. 





must not expect it every day.” ‘It seems as if they knew what was in my 
‘‘No; only papa would be so pleased if you? mind,” she thought, with a heavy sigh. «© Why 
only would.” is it that death must forever feed Jifte? Why 
“ Well, I want, more than anything, to please } should we love these innocent creatures £0 much, 
him and my own little girl. What else do I live | and then kill them? One at a time. now and 
for?” replied the old woman, so touched with} then, I cun stand; but all at onec—ob! it is 
this pleasant flattery thet she felt almost elated } hard.” 
hy the sacrifices sue had resolved to make. Here As she walked across the field. a sheep, fleecy- 
Amy ran into the porch, kissed her grandmother, § White almost as “ Mary's little Innb,” followed 
and hurried down the front-yard again, satisfied : her, stopping now and then as if surprised that 
with hor petty triumph over the warmest and) his uppreach had met with no encouragement. 
kindest heart that ever beat in an old somata Three young cowa and a ycariing were in a 
bosom. {corner of the field, cropping the second growth 
When Amy was out of sight, Mrs. Hale turned ? of meadow-grass, which was yet fresh and green, 
fo the dreary duties she had imposed on herself. They looked up as she approached, and came 
with the grave resolution that robs sacrifice of ; toward her, chewing the grass Ieivurcly as they 
falf ita pain. She loved that old house, with moved. She patted one on the ferchend, when 
all its appointments, with the intense affection the creature hent her head, expecting the caress, 
of long abit and household associations. There When the second came up, and she Jaid her hand 
was not a bush in the yard or a tree in sight that { on its side, the gentle animal put back one of 
had not hecome a part of her own life. Even its bind-fect, as if content to be milked a second 
that splendid old willow had started up within > time that day. 
her knowledge, from a slender plume-like branch “Which of them shall T keep? Oh, how can 
to the great fountain of leaves that half concealed ; I part with any of them?” she said. sperking 
one ond of the house. At the other end, directly > aloud in her distress. “TF have raised them all, 
ever the two-paned garret-window, was the: and fed them with my own hands ever since they 
martin’s box that her husband had made and} were weaned: how can 1 do it?” 
ornamented with his jack-kuife for the gratifica- The cows stood Jooking at her with their meck 
tion of Seth when he was a hoy. The martins> dreamy eyes as if trying to understand the 
were flying in and out of it, with a great appear-} meaning of hor changed voice; but their earnest 
ance of bustle and moving, as the old woman; guze seemed to reproach her, and she turned 
went out through the end-door and proceeded | away, muttering: 
to the barn-yard with a small basket of corn 
en her arm. 
- It seemed as if the turkeys and chickens had 
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“T can make up my mind hetter when they 
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are not looking at me, poor things! 
While the good woman was busy with her 
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cows, the white-fleeced sheep halted close by, : away in its old place, she was beginning to 
and watched the proceeding patiently; but when : reconcile herself, as she expressed it mentally. 
she turned down a foot-path leading home, the . What she might miss or suffer was of little conse- 
creature blocked her way. | quence so long as the dear child was happy. Of 

“Qh, Jacob!’ she calied out, with a broken : course it was very selfish for an old woman like 
ery, as if she had just become aware of his her to expect a bright pretty creature like Amy 
existence. ‘At any rate, you will stay with ; te stay with her always. ‘That was against 
me.” nature. At any rate. the child should never 

Jacob seemed to understand that something : know by look or sign of hers that she was pining 
unusual was disturbing his mistress; for he § over anytbing. 
rubhed his white wool against the skirt of her } . 
drese, and gave ont a little plaintive bleat, which CHAPTER V. 
reminded the woman of a lke sound when ne | Amy Hare took the shortest way to the hills, 
waa brought into the kitchen onc bitter-cold § and made straight for the chestnut-woods, wonder- 
night, shivering in all his meagre limbs, and but : ing if the girls would be there hetore her, and 
just alive: for they had taken him out from the. hoping in the depths of her heart that they 
anow where his dead mother had perished, and , might not come at all. Not that she cared for 
he had been brought up tenderly, in pity for his ‘the chestnuts, but somehow the woods seemed 
¢miverable orphanage, and was almost like a child pleaganter without so many veices talking all at 
to the tender-hearted old woman.  Conee. 

+ Mrs. Hale would give herself no ‘rest till the | Whatever the young lady may have wished, 
whole of her task was completed. While’ Amy } there certainly came a confused sound of talk and 
waz absent, she must settle everything so quietly ‘ langhter from the chestnut-woods. 
that the girl might never know of the efforts she { = «Come on,” enlled out one of the girls, as Ary 
was compelled to make. Every means of raising $ appeared: “we shall have a fair chance now. 
money that the farm afforded must be resorted That young fellow isn't here to fill your basket.” 
to, unknown to cither Seth or his girl. One quick glance had convineed Amy of this 

Plenty of winter stores had been laid up in the > fact; and if she had felt. any enthusiasm for work, 
old house, which might be spared now that the it suddenly disappeared. 
wilow was to live alone: for she réquired c0' ‘No, she said. ‘ T have had more than my 
little. Directly after leaving the barn-yard and ? share already. Just now | am in scarch of leaves 
the field, she mounted a flight of very steep steps and moss. Iam going awny so soon, that there 
into the garret. There, poles that reached under ¢ may not be another chance for me to get a pretty 
the roof from rafter to rafter were hung with ‘ collection.” 

strinzs of half-dried apples, and festooned with § «Going awny? Net to school again?” 
chains of pumpkin-rings that filled the dusky “¢Xo, not to school; that would be absurd, now 
space with e@ glow of old-gold. The rafters them- § that I am finished; but papa has been made 4 
selves were strung with bunches of sare, thyme, § member of Congress, and he means to take me to 
marjoram, saffron, chamomile, and peppermint, } Washington with him.” 
tiat mingled their odors with the fruity scent of The girl who was speaking dropped the nuts 
red apples and golden quinces heaped in separate ? from her hands, and stood in open-wouthed won- 

_ piles on the floor, with hickory-nuts in one corncr, der, staring at Amy. 
and the chestnuts that Amy had gathered lying! * You going to Congress?” 

. in a dainty little pile apart from the rest. ‘Nol it is papn, who isa member. We expect 

Of all these things Mrs. Hale took a swift ‘ him home every day; and then lam going with 
mental inventory. She then descended into the { him.” 
cellar, made an estimate of the cider, Winter 3 “Well, I never did! I wonder what will hap- 
anples, and extra stores that could be disposcd } pen next—don't you, girls? She'll be too gran: 
of; then went upstairs, took the slate and pencil } for common folks, won't she?” 
that her son had used in school, and madeacaleu-$ “ No,”’ said Amy, in a awecet patronizing way. 
lation that Miss Amy—fresh from her seminary ee vou need not be afraid of that. Ll shall always 
mathematics—would have failed to accomplish. | be friendly with you and the dear old mountaine. 

The person is fortunate indeed who can make a { Indeed, it makes me end to think that this will 
sacrifice, and reconcile the mind to the necaasity { be the last time ¥ ehall come chestnuting here. 
withont repining. There is no state of things } T really haven’t the heart to he of any help, #0 | 
in life that firm purpose cannot ameliorate in will just wander away and look up some leaves 
some degree. When Mrs. Hale put ‘her slate; while’ you fal your baskets.” 
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There was no objection made to that. Indeed, } because art has nothing to do with it. I have 
the girls were rather pleased with the opportunity } never seen such abundant coloring before.” 
Amy gave them of gossiping over the news she ‘¢Oh, we are used to it; but what delights us 
had brought; so she wandered off toward the most are the tiny things that strangers overlook. 
luke, languidly plucking at the shrubbery here } Here, for instance: did you ever see anything 
aud there as she went: fora feeling of great dis- } prettier than that ?’’ - 
appointment was upon her, and she scarcely saw As Amy spoke, she held out her hand; a leaf 
the leaf she plucked. came fluttering downward, and settled in the palm 

Once by the side of the lake, she sat down } like a huge butterfly. ‘lhe contre was grecn as 
disconsolately, and began to throw pebbles down spring-time, but all the edges were fretted with 
to the water, sometimes hurling them fiercely as ; gold. 
if some angry thought stung her. “Ah, the wind has blown it off—just as butter 

All at once she started. The bushes around : flies always escupe me,’ exclnuimed the girl, with 
her were stirred by something stronger than tho a little ery of dismay; ‘but there are plenty 
bland autumnal wind; and sho held her breath, } more. You have no idca what a variety of colors 
listening; while looking shyly around, she saw j our maple-trees give us. ‘Ihat is why Vermont 


the stranger of the day before. woods are brighter than any others. 1am glad 
The young man did not advance at once. He { you have scen them at their best.” 
had been checked in his route toward the chest- “You seem to give something more than @ 


nut-grove by the sight of Amy sitting all alone commercial value to the maple,’’ be said. 

upon the rocky bank. Flushed with walking, “A commercial value?’’ she repcatcd, with a 
she had taken off her bonnet, and allowed tho } pretty, puzzied look. * Qh, you are thinking of 
soft wind to float through the waves of her hair. the sugar we get from it; but that takes nothing 

“What a fair, bright creature she is!’’ he $ from its beauty. Our apple-trees in blossom are 
thought, as she cast her stones impctuously into $ no less delightful becausc their flowers swell inte 
the water. ‘Ah,’’ as she looked up, ‘she has fruit.’’ 
heard me. How swiftly the color comes and goes{ =“ Nor is a beautiful girl less lovely because she 
in her face. Proud, too; and sclf-restraining.”’ ¢ has a dash of imagination,” thought the young 

‘flere, and alone?” he said. “I was fortu- 3 man; but he was too well bred to utter it; be 
nate in coming this way.” only said : 

“Not if you are after chestnuts again,” said} «Very true; roctry itself is only more charming 
Amy, looking around for another stone. ‘I dare 3 when it is mingled with a little common rense.” 
say the girls have picked them all up by this} «Poetry? Oh, I know very little about that. 
time.” But bere comes another leaf: living scarlet in the 

‘“So much the better,’’ answered tho young } centre, and flame-colored nt the edacs; and here 
man, seating himself quietly. ‘They will not} another, fringed with crimson, melting into a 
require my help, and this pretty bit of water is groundwork of reddish black; another and 
worth looking at. Ido not wonder that travelers { another with the sunshine on them, each one & 
from over sea rave about your autumn scenery. picture in itsclf: for it is just as casy to find - 
I had no idea of its sumptuous beauty, its splen-§ human faces alike as to discover twin leaves in 
did color, until now.” our beautiful Indian summor.”’ 

“Yes,” said Amy; ‘I suppose it must bo very pod do not know that,’ answered the young 
remarkable to persons who are not used to it as ‘ turning his cyes from Amy's face. “T have 


PINS 


we are. Qur maples are so beautiful. Look } fornd some marvelous things in tho woods this 
yonder.” year.” 

She pointed to the opposite bank, whero 8 great ‘‘But nothing more beautiful than these,” said 
maple-tree, one glowing mass of yellow, cast its; Amy, dropping her handful of Icaves into the 
gorzeous wealth of color down upon the water. } basket, and rising hurriedly. 

A young sapling of some other species, covercd ‘‘Iam not sure of thet,’’ muttered the young 
wit leaves of vivid red, had thrust itself against { man, under his breath. 

he lower branches, and streamed out there like *‘The woods about hero aro full of beautifal 
a blood-stained flag left trailing on some battle- } things,’ she continucd. ‘' Brakes—I beg pardon 
ticld, and also cast a stain. of crimson on the lake. | —ferns, and lovely mosses—such aos creep around 
‘The stranger looked across the wator at the} old dead trecs that have fallen and grow more 
maple and then at the girl, with something like } and more beautiful as they crumble back to earth 


wonder in his glance. - 2 again. Indceel, it seems to me that nature is at 
“Tt is beautiful,” he said; “all the more so; her best when dying. Don't you?” 
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‘Who could help thinking so—with this valley | the leaves as she handed the prettiest to him one 
at our feet, those grand mountain-peaks behind } by one. 
us, and these fine old trees shaking off their ‘“Why not?” said Amy, seizing on the idea. 
foliage all around ?’’ ‘Bring a big book with you when we come 
‘‘ Especially at sunset, when the day dies,’’ ; again, and I will teach you how to press them." 
continued the girl, with a sort uf dreamy enthusi- 3 The young man smiled and blushed a little as 
asm. “Is there anything in all the twelve hours } he met the frank eyes of this strange young 
compared to the few minutes when she fulds her- / creature fixed upon him. 
self in a glory of clouds, and fades out of sight? ‘She is making another rendezvous, and quite 
But why is it that one becomes so down-spirited ; unconsciously, as a child says: ‘Come and play 
and sad while it lasts?” : with me.’ I should be a cad to think otherwise,” 











The young man looked in that earnest face ‘ he said to himself; while he answered her, sinijing 
seriously. It seemed to have changed with the } frankly: 
thoughts she uttered. At last he remembcred “Yes, I will bring the book, and you shall 
that she was waiting for some reply. teach me how to press the leaves. My sister 
‘*Death in any form is sad, I imagine,” he, will regard them all the more because of your 
said; ‘even the leaves you have gnthered bring ? kindness.” 
thoughts of decay with their beauty.” “Well, then, let us scarch for the best. This 
way.” 
Down through a ravine where ferns grew 
**How strangely we are talking,’ exclaimed $ thickly among the broken rocks, through which 
Amy, with one of the swiit changes that made; temporary rivulets sometimes flowed after the 
the develepment of her charactcr an enigma to ; summer storms, and buckhorn moss sloped in 
many persons. ‘I promised to show you a heap ! gray masses down the banks, these two strangely- 
ef moss, and here we are talking like preachers ; mated persons took their way homeward, quitc 
in a love-feast. Wait till I tie on my bonnet; ¢ regurdless of the village-girls they had Iecft in 
then come along this way.’’ the chestnut-woods, and so occupied with them- 
Amy laughed lightly as she spoke, rather { selves that the shadows of sunset were gathcring 
ashamed of the enthusiasm she had thrown into; fast before they thought of the hours that had 
her conversation, which surprised herself almost , passed since they met by the lake. 
as much as it had interested her companion, who} At lJast they came out in the onk-opening, 
could not eo readily cast. off the impression she {and saw that the old homestvad was already 
had made. Surely this wns a strange creature to’ in shadows. 
find in the wild-woods of Vermont. Jn a Evro-/ “It is almost tca-time,” said Amy, exhibiting 
pean country, the people of a farming-district , a little nervous anxiety. ‘ Grandmauma will be 
like the lands around him would have been , expecting us,”’ 
eonsidercd as peasants or ycomen, with scarcely} ‘Us?’ repeated her companion, with an 
a gleam of intelligence beyond their calling. ; amused smile. ‘‘Surely you do not expect me 
But here was a young girl, the inhabitant of a; to intrude on the good lady?” 
dilapidated old wooden house down in the valley, ““Intrude? That never happens in the moun- 
who was talking with the freedom of a child and ; tains, where our tables are free to all. Of courre 
the tasto of an artist. What did it all mean?’ you will bave tea with us: after carrying home 
That very moment, Amy had seen something that ; my chestnuts, it is no more than fair.”’ 
pleased her, and was rushing through the bushes; The young man hesitated. This frank and 
in haste to gather it for him. Nowa girl of his { careless invitation surprised bim; but a grow- 
own nation would have graciously waited while ;ing curiosity to learn something more of the 
he procured the treasure for her, and perhaps ; social habits of 9 community co unlike anything 
received it as queens accept gifts from their; he had yct seen, urged him strongly, and lhe 
subjects. ; moved forward without further protest. 
‘s icre,”’ she said, coming back with her hunds; ‘‘Remember,’’ be said, ‘‘1 shall require an 
fuil of leaves, * sit down while we sort these out; ; introduction.”’ 
then we will go deepcr in the woods fur more. “Qh, yes; I had quite forgotten. Dear mc! 
The best places are on our way home, if we go’ What is your name, now?”’ 
‘through the hollows.”’ The younz man hesitated for half a second ; 
“But what can one do with these beautiful, then de said. very quietly: 
things? If [ could only take some af them home ; ; “They call me Maxwell at home — Hugi 


for my sister !’’ said. the young maa, secepting ‘ Maxorell.’’} {: ° - ' 
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Amy repeated the words, as if to be sure to} upwards, like the leaves of a silver flower. 
remember. tape richer colora prevailed at the table. A 
‘It is a pretty name, anyway,” she said, in | taurt-pie shed its ruby tints on one corner, and 





an apologetic tone. ‘Uh, there is grandima look- { the yellow glow of custard brightened another. A 
ing out anole the back-puorch as if she expected } pound-cake, warm from the oven, and deliciously 
someone.’ rounded into a globe of soft golden brown, 
Amy hurried her steps ns she spoke, and} occupied the centre. This was flanked by a 
directly the two were entering between the} dish of crullers, curiously twisted, and another 
bristling old poplars at the homestead - gate. \ of doughnuts, plump as peaches and brown as 
Passing up the walk that led from them to the; ehestnuts, Saucers full of preserved quinces, 
porch, Amy gathered a handful of chrysanthe- } raspberries, and plums were arranged, in order, 
mums from the old-fashioned flower-beds that: with true New England abundance. 
lined it, and carried them into the house. \ While her grandmother was placing chairs at 
Mrs. Hale stood in the parlor-door when Amy } the table, Amy managed to open the piano—as 
turned that way, her iron-gray hair surmounted } she fancied, quite unnoticed—and brighten tke 
with a cap rather profusely trimmed with white portion of the room it oceupied with the magnifi- 
ribbons, and the sober tints of her brown-merino cent blaze of adornment that surmounted its 
dress relieved at the neck with a muslin kerchief; key-board. This accomplished, sho sented her- 
softly folded over the bosom. ‘self at the table, flushed with anxicty, but 
The old woman looked a little anxious and ¢ charmingly hospitable. 
somewhat frightened when Amy introduced her } The old lady distributed her tea with stiff old- 
companion, and the girl herself went through the $ fashioned precision that had been considered a& 
ceremony with a degree of nervous excitement high politeness in the neighborhood ever since 
that almost took away her breath. she could remember. She inquired with intense 
“T have brought Mr. Maxwell to tea,’’ she} interest how much sugar she should drop into. 
said. ‘*He was kind enough to carry home my } his cup from those queer tongs; if he took more 
chestnuts yestenlay, and I thought you would be or less cream; and after all, if she had made his. 
gind to see him.” tea quite agreeable. This was repeated with 
Mrs. Hale reached out her hand, and grasped } every cup she filled, while Amy passed the 
that of the young man with cordial hospitality. § biscuit and the cake with more embarrassed 
It never occurred to her that there was anything ; action, expecting every moment that something 
out of the way in this introduction into her home | would go wrong and humiliate ber before this 
of a handsome young man who had made her} new guest, who had evidently come ont of the: 








granddaughter’s acquaintance in the arenas: 
woods: for the suspicions and social delicacies } 
of modern life had not yet reached the remote | 
old homestead. 

‘“Amy,etake the gentleman's hat, and come } 
right in to tea,’’ she said, retreating into the 
parlor—‘ keeping-room,’’ a she called it—where 
n tea-table was spread with one of the home- 
made cloths—spun, wovon, and whitened by her 
own hands—in a pattern of doors and windows, 
held in high favor over New England generally 
when she first went to housekeeping. 

Amy cast @ quick anxious glance around the 
room as she entered it. Everything was in order. 
The set of dark-blue Liverpool-ware stood out 
with fine effect from the snow-white cloth. A 


the tea-pot, which held the first place on a small 
Japan tray, on which a crenm-cup, brimming to 


great world she was panting to enter. 

At last something did come that horrified her. 

After Mrs. Hale had helped her guest, and. 
served Ainy with claborate respect, as if the girl: 
had been a princess, she naturally filled a cup of 
tea for herself, and finding it hot against her 
lips, poured a portion of its contents into the 
saucer, blew it into cool waves, and hegan to 
drink it with quict satisfaction, Amy looked 
up, saw the saucer sloping toward her grand- 
mother’s lips, and a little cry of dismay broke 
froin her: 

‘Oh, grandma!’ 

The saucer almost dropped from the old lady’s 
hand; a cloud of crimson swept over her fore- 
heat, as she cast a look of meck appeal across 
the table, which was lost on Amy, who had 
turned her eyes, in a spasm of apprehension, on 
Maxwell. But apparently the young man had 


the very edge with cream, stood by an oblong observed nothing remarkable in the fact that 
sugar-bowl heaped full of maple-sugar cut in} an old woman in the country should drink her 


misty column of steam came from the nozzle of | 


Ininps. A pair of queer silver tongs lay across 
the open bowl, complemented by half a dozen 
small spoons arranged 





ten from the saucer; and he only gave a gentle 


proof that he was conscious of Amy’s discom- 


in a tumbler, ‘bowl } posure by addressing hi3 conversation directly 
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to the old woman, with a suavity of respect that; The young man broke a biscuit in two, and 
soon placed both her and the girl at ease. «held it out. Jacob understood that, and met the 


‘‘The winter must be somewhat dreary here, : temptation half-way, but with a shy look, and 


when snow is deep on the mountains,” he said, ; hesitating a little. The flame of red on Amy’s 


adroitly selecting a subject that might have a;check faded out partially; but she was not 


charm of its own. _ g§appeased. It seemed to her as if their guest was 
The old woman’s countenance fell. She was ; exerting all his tact in order to save them from 
thinking bow more tuan dreary the coming ‘ ‘a feeling of absolute humiliation. Maxwell saw 
winter would be to her. this, and enticed Jacob to the door. Svon after 
‘*No indeed,” said Amy, who never hesitated ; this, he took his hat, satisfied that the disturbance 
to answer for her grandmother; ‘thut. is the ; had been too great for kindly interference. 


brightest season we have. If you could only be; “To-morrow,” he said, ‘if your grandmother 


here in slcizhing-tiine—’ peat we will have anethber scarch for leaves. 
Here a slight nvise at the door interrupted the : ' When may I call?” 
glowing account of a country sleigh-ride which 
Amy had intended to bestow on her guest; and: in disgrace. But Amy, in spite of her distress, 
looking anxiously around, she saw Jacob pushing : was propitiated. 
his woolly sides through the opening, and ulready “In the afternoon, if you care,’ she said, with 
half in the room. + @ curious shyness, quite new to her. 
The girl sprang to her feet with a scream. $ «I ghall care to come all the more, now that I 
; 


LAN RNA 


«Oh, grandma, this is dreadful} How cau you $ have made acquaintance with your grandmother,” 


9? 


let that creature prowl ground the house so? ‘answered the young man, bowing with respect 

With both hands clasped deep in the animal's ; ; that was entirely sincere before the old woman. 
wool, she attempted to force him back and out of / “Seeing this, Mrs. Hale found her voice. After 
sight; but imperturbable in his innocent inten- ‘ all, it did not scem as if Jacub had done so very 


é 
ca 


uions, Jacob refused to retreat. «much harm. 


Mrs. Hale did not answer. She felt herself 


“Oh, grandma,” cried the girl, in an agony | “You will be welcome,” she said, attending 


of confusion, ‘how can you allow the horrid ; him to the door with all the stiff hospitality of 


thing to behave so? I have told you over; olden times. 

sod over again that he would disgrace us in{ ‘Grandma! grandma! how could you mortify 

some way.” ‘me so dreadfully ?”’ exclaimed Aniy, the moment 

« The old lady sat motionless with consternation, ; he was gone, 

holding the half-uplitted tea-pot in her hand.$  “ How could I help it?’ pleaded the regretful 

Jacub saw this, and using the imertia of his ’ culprit. 

strength, pushed forward with docile obstinacy, ‘Help it? Why, give the mean creature away 

ani, clattering his little hoofs across the home- {—drive him into the woods, and let somcone 

made carpet, laid his head in her lap. shoot him; from this day out I shall loathe the 
‘« Poor fellow! He never cue if here before,’ ; very sight of him.” 

she pleaded, appealing to Maxwell. “Ie must; The girl’s checks were on fire, and tears 

_ have felt lonesome in the kitchen. Oh, Jacob! . sparkled in her eycs. 

Jacob! how could you—how could you?” ¢ The old woman heaved a deep sigh, but made 
Jacob turned his innocent eyes on her face, ; no other answer. 

and lifted one of his front hoofs—ea way he had 
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of pleading. CHAPTER VII. 
“Oh, cans marae do turn him out, Tentreat} Tar night, as Amy and her grandmother sat 
you. I—I— ¢ Alone, both of them lost in disturbing thoughts, 


‘But why?” said Maxwell. ‘He is evidently ‘the old lady began to speak timidly and with 
a house-pet; no poodle ever had a whiter fleece.’ ¢ effort. 


‘“Of course,” said Amy, with bitterness; / ‘Amy, I have been thinking that it will be | 

‘best to sell off some of the stock and produce, | 
“Why not?” answered the young man, with ‘ now that you ore going away. I need go little | 

a good-natured laugh. ‘I know of ladies who ‘for myself, and live-stock are so bard to take care 


23 


‘¢grandma washes him with her own hands. 


trust their infants to be washed by servants, but ‘ of in the winter-time.”’ 

their dogs never.” Amy looked up vaguely. She took but little 
‘+ But Jacob is not a dog.”’ jonberest in the stock or produce of the farm at 
‘‘So much the better—he is not likely to bite ; any time; just then, she was only thinking of 

eoc. Come here, old fellow:’”’ ot ‘ois obnoxious animal. 
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‘I only hope that the very first thing you get } farm was too much for me an’ the hired-boy to 

rid of will be Jacob—the impudent beast !”’ take care of, now that Seth bas about made up 
The old woman shook her head with a look of { his mind not to stay at home; so I wanted to 

pathetic entreaty. advise with you about sellin’ some of it off.’ 
“Oh, Jacob will be so much company for me{ ‘“ What—now?” 

in the winter—I was not thinking of him; but}  ‘ Yes—right away; and—and I happened to 





we might part with a head or two of cattle: } remember that you scemed to want more stock, 
besides, the barn-yard is full of poultry—and I } not long ago, an’ ought to have the first chance.” 
care very little about that, you know.” This bit of diplomacy came with some awk- 
Amy did not know; on the contrary, she had} wardness from the honest vid woman. Tuttle 
always thought that a fincly-browned turkey or { fixed his keen little eyes on her with a glance of 
delicate fricassee had been favorite dishes at the $ sly suspicion; but he only cjaculated: 
family-table; but she did not trouble herself to ‘Jes’ sv.” 
dispute the matter. Of course, her smal Then he pressed both feet into his stirrups, 
knew what she wanted best. half raixed himsclf from the saddle, thrusting one 
‘“‘T suppos: your futher won't take much } hand deep down into his trousers-pocket, and 
interest in the farm after this,’’ continued the old drew forth a half-plug of tobacco agd a jack 
woman, in @ voice so sad that Amy must have; knife. He opened the knife with grave dcliber- 





noticed it, but for her own pre-occupation. : ation, cut off what he called a chew, and placing 
‘< No, I suppose he won't be apt to care much,” } it between his lips, settled down in his scat again. 
she said, indifferently. “Wal now, Widder Ifale, if it's a dicker you're 


The next morning Mrs. Hale stood at the front- thinkin’ about, I don’t know how tu begin bar 
gate between the two old poplars a full balf-hour, ? ginin’ agin a woman. Jes’ say what the critters 
waiting for Mr. Tuttle to pass by on his way to > are, an’ how much you mean tu ask for’em, tu 
the Corners. The day opened gloomily, and some * start with.” . 
of its ashen shadows sceined to have fallen on ; ‘There are two of the cows, a yoke of oxen—” 
the woman’s face. After some time of weary; ‘ What—them oxen that Seth sct so much store 
Waiting, the farmer appeared, riding his favorite ¢ by?” . 

horse, whose mane was more than usually matted : “No, no: they have been on the farm so long! 
with burdock-burrs, and whose spreading hoofs ; I mean the steers: they were broken in this 
left mighty tracks on the road. ‘ summer.” 

««Good-mornin’, neighbor,” said Tuttle, cheerily, “Anything ele?” 
as he drew up at the gate, and took that oppor-* {Some shotes.” 
tunity to balance a sack of rye that was thrown! “Why, neighbor, it seems tu me as if you wos 
across his saddle. ‘Wal, how are you gettin’ ‘ goin’ tu sell about all thats worth anything on 


€ 


ia oe 


along ?”’ ‘the place.”’ 
“About as usual. You know that Scth is “You see, ['m gettin’ old—an’ stock is 80 much 
comin’ home ?”’ ‘care in winter.” 

"« Seth comin’ home? That wuz in the letter, Aguin the farmer fixed his shrewd cyes on the 
I reckon. But how on ‘arth wuz I tu know, ; poor woman. 
without any chance tu read it?) That is sumthin’ “An’ that ere planner has rot tu he paid fur,” 
like news! Is’pose he'll be content tu stay tu: he said at last. “TE reckoned so from the fust.”’ 
hum now.’’ “No, no,” exclaimed Mrs. IH[ale, kindled into 

“Tam afraid not; but we can tell better when ; animation by her wonnded pride. That pisne 
he gets here.” ‘is paid for—every inch of it. TI never have dig 


Jes’ so. Nuthin’ more? It kinder seemed | graced myself with a debt in my life.” 

tu me as if you had got sumthin’ pertickler tu i «Then you ain't pertickler about ready cash~ 

say when I diskivered you standin’ at the gate. a note’ll be jes’ the same?” 

But if you haven’t nuthin’ more, I must be jog-; “No; I want the money.” 

gin’ along tu mill.” “Wal now, do be straightforrerd an’ tell ime 
‘But I have got somethin’ more—that is, I was > what for.’’ 

thinkin’ last night that—’ “No matter. If yon don’t want the cattle, I 
The old woman hesitated. It was a hard thing’ need not say any more about it.” 

to soy that which was on her mind. 2 «There now—uppish agin! That ain't no way 
*©] was thinkin’—’’ she faltered, and a fnint ‘tu come tu an understandin’. Whut do you ark 

flush of red broke throuch the wrinkles on her} fur a ch’ice of them cows an’—” 

eheeks, ‘‘ I was thinkin’ that the live-stock on the “Neighbor Tuttle, I never traded, an’ don’t 
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know how much cattle are sellin’ for; but you do, scented grass found near Mount Desert. ‘It is 
an’ I can trust you.” quite a work of art.” 

“Thar it is! There ain’t no chance of a Amy took the little basket, and examined the 
dicker with women. They look right inter your ; tints that glcamed in the braided grass. 
eyes like that, an’ any they’re goin’ to trust you, ‘« How pretty it is!” she said, brightening into 
en’ all you can do ia tu give in. Let me ruminate } smiles. ‘ But we have leaves enough already tu 
® minute.” fill it. Come in, and we will arrange them.”’ 

The farmer did ruminate a full minute, chew- Maxwell followed her into the parlor. ‘The 
ing the tobacco in his mouth with great deliber- } piano was open; and while she brought out ber 
ation, while Mrs. Hale stood anxiously regarding ; store of leaves in a luge old book in which they 
him. At last he named a price for. her stock, had been placed, he sat down and began to play, 
which, if not liberal, was honest; but reserved a} with a soft careless touch that made her pause, 
ight of decision until he could lodge his rye at > with the leaves in her hands, to listen. 
the mill, and return home to consult his wife. His buck was toward her. He did not regard 
“Not that I necessitate myself tu counsel with $ her surprise, but Went on, filling the ofd houre 
her.’’ he said, ‘‘ but she kinder insists on it; an’ > with sounds of infinite swectuess, such as had 
so long as it don’t make no difference, I let her} never gwelled benenth that low eciling before. 
have her say, an’ do jes’ as I’ve a mind tu, arter-} = “Oh, if I could only play like that!” she said, 
ward ; it keeps peace in the family.”’ drawing close to lis side. 

Mrs. Hale watched the man ride away with ‘¢So you will, in time,’’ he answered, dropping 
a feeling of relief, and went patiently to her work { his hands from the keys. “It only requires true 
again. love of music and a good teacher.” 

Some hours after the twelve-o’clock dinner, ‘¢ But where can I tind the teacher?” 
Hugh Maxwell paused for awhile between the “Certainly not in the mountains: but while I 
old poplars, looking up at the house with artistic {am here, you cau make use of me. Now let us 
interest. Amy saw him from the parlor-window, § attend to the leaves.”’ 
near which she had becn anxiously hovering, and, 
breathing quickly with delight, opened the front- 
door, and stood on the threshold waiting to let CHAPTER VIII. 
him in. | Tne table was drawn out, the great book 

Maxwell allowed his glance to drop slowly } opened, nnd its contents re-arranged. This wus 
from the eaves of the house to the porch, and } a work of time—pleasant work, over which there 
seeing her framed in by its shadows, felt that her { young persons lingered till it was quite too lute 
presence there made the rustic picture complete. ‘ for any attempt to visit the hills. Meantime the 

Amy had indeed attempted to do away with } wood-house held Jacob a close prisoner, quite ag 
the effect of Jacob's intrusion the day before by { miserable as the young mistreds who had locked 
e girlish attempt at elegance and fashion in her} him in remorselcssly could have desired. Mr. 
dreas. Ifer merino gown, of delicate blue, was Juttle also had come back. After a consultation 
edged at the hands and throat with filmy waves ; with his wife and a visit to the mill, he had been 
of lace—and on the left side of her waist she had } tramping over the furm and the barn- yard, 
fastened a profuse bouquet of yellow chrysanthe- } making sazacionus observations, and confirming 
mums. the offer he had made in his own mind. At 

Thus nrrayed, with her ashen blonde hair, } Inst he came through the back-porch and found 
which only took gleams of gold in the sunshine, } Mrs. Hule in the kitchen. 
softly shading her forehead and gathered in| “T have been a-circulatin’ myself round the 
waves at the hack of her head, Amy awaited the‘ farm,” he observed, “and find things purty 
spproach of her visitor. He came slowly up the { much as you snid they wuz. Now, there ain't 
walk, as if reluctant to brenk up a picture that { but one thing in the way, and that is the cossct- 
obarmed him. The girl took this for indifference, lamb. My old woman has had a notion fof that 
and wit! swift revolt began to feel ashamed of: critter all along; and says she, when I broke on 
the efforts she had made in her dress and sur-‘ her about the cattle, says she: ‘Simon Tuttle, 
roundings to win him into forgetfulness of Jacob's } you and me don’t often disagree on domestic rela- 
advent at the tea-table, ever which she had i tions; but if Mrs. Hale can take you at your 
writhed and wept haif the night. ‘offer about them cattle without throwin’ in the 

«] have brought this for your leaves,” he said, } cosset-lamb, she'll be so menn that you and me 
on reaching the porch, and holding out one of ‘ will have ta-lock-borns on it.’”” 
those pretty baskets that are woven from the | Mrs. Hube was silent, and a look of trouble 

















wae. 


came to her face. 
her. 

‘Tt ain’t no fault of mine if that ’ere animal 
was comprehended atter the bargain was as good 
as struck. I ain't the kind of a man that wants 
to take advantage of a woman because of her 
inferior reasonin’ powers. But says she: ‘One 
woman is just as good as another when a bargain 





The farmer saw it, and pitied ; 


‘Jacob. by a rope looped about his neck. 
: patient creature had no thoughts of revolt, but 
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through the open bars ot the home-lot, and just 
behind him ber own hired-boy, who was leading 
The 


he was ill at ease under this restraint, and tried 


>to turn his head more than once, looking toward 
‘ the house with a bleat of piteous appeal. 


The widow watched this group till she could 


is on hand, and there ain't no advantage took on < only see the moving creatures through # blur of 


either side. 


Widder Hale wants tu _ sell her : 


mist, and then she left the window with her apron 


cattle—gracious knows what for, but she does; ‘ ut her eyes. 


I want that cossct-lamb thrown in. Now, which 
of us be you a-goin’ tu stand up for— Widder ‘ 


Another week went by, full of bustle and 
‘animation for Amy, who spent her mornings 


Hale, or the wite of your bosom, the mother of | with the dressmaker at the Corners, trying on 


your children?” 


‘ garments, examining fashion - plates, 


and giving 


Mrs. Ifale arose from her chair, and walked two { orders as if she had been a priucess born and an 


or three times un and dowu the kitchen. 
they leave her nothing? 


Would 


artist bred. Iiugh Maxwell was sure to spend 


Must even the mute {some hours of each afternoon with her, cither 


love of this poor animal, rescued by her own ; roaming about the lowlands of the valley, or in 


hands from death in the winter's cold, be torn 

from her? Poor fellow! But Amy hated him. 
After awhile she sat duwn very quietly, and, 

with something like a sob in her voice, said: 
“You can take Jacob; only do ask your wife 


the house, where the lessons he gave her in 
music were often interrupted by snatches of 


ing as time wore on; and all the while they were 
ignorant that the subtile influences of dawning 
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‘conversation that grew more and more intcrest- 
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to be kind to him.”’ passion were weaving a web around them, which 
‘* Tl see tu that—TI ll see tu that. Ain't 1 the | might influence, for good or ill, their whole future 
master of my own house, 1 want to know 2?” lives. 
When the widow Iet Jacob out of his ‘ise But there came a time when a full conscious- 
that night, she threw her arms around his neck, as of his danger warned the young man that 
and laid her weary old head tenderly against {his honor might be in peril, and perhaps the 
his, feeling like a traitor: for his price, with that welfare of another, to whom this thoughtless 
of the cattle, was in the shot-bag that had so long ‘ devotion was becoming a reality. 
been lying empty in the bottum of the clock-case. He had remained at the homestead later than 
The next day, the one-horse wagon was brought } usual one night. Amy had been through the 
out from the barn. Amy and her grandmother pretty farce of taking her lesson, and Maxwell 
mounted to the seat, the old woman took the still remained at the pinno, playing vaguely, and 
reins, chirruped to the horse, and they set out for the first time adding song to his music. 
for the county-town on a grand shopping expe- During all this time he had never spoken of 
dition. There, in some of the better-class stores, love to the girl; but his voice now took its tone, 





they found shop-worn silks, somewhat out of {and it fell upon her ear with the charm of a 
date as to color and pattern, and with naines that ‘ caress. She drew close to his side, and listened 
rested pleasantly in the recollection of the old $ with breathless delight, sometimes leaning so 
lady—lute-string, Levantines, and sarcenet—left $ close to him that he felt her breath as it floated 
on hand, alnost to the ruin of the country $ from her smiling lips. 

traders, when railroads swept all their most There was neither design nor coquetry in this. 
costly trade from them, and centred it in great? For Amy’s impulsive nature admitted of no 
cities. a i more artifice than tlint which imukes a bird 

With these rare purchases rolled in a bundle { plume itself or a child claim attention. She 
under the wagon-seat, and the shot-bag nearly ‘ was strangely happy, and made no effort to 
ae again, they stopped at the Corners, had < conceal it. 

a long interview with the dressmaker there, and 3 The old clock in the hall Simic nine. That 
returned home, one of them at least feeling as if; was rather Inte bed-time for the family, and 
she had been traveling half over the world. ‘ Maxwell prepared to go. Amy went with him 

The next morning, when Mra. Hale looked out ‘ ‘to the door, and stood some miuutes in the 
of her pantry-window, drawn there by the sound ‘ porch, with the soft autumnal moonlight trem- 
of strange voices, she saw neighbor Tuttle on; bling through the vime-leaves overlicad, and 
horseback, driving a group of cattle before him ; touching her face with ideal loveliness. Her 
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hand was in his; her eyes -were uplifted. He’ awful mean tu take more, specially as he seemed 
drew her toward him, wound one arm around : a most ready tu cry about givin’ it up. S’pose he 
her neck, and kissed her on the lips: slowly, ‘ hadn't many of ’em left, from the looks of his 
softly, but with a strength of passion that © countenance.” 

frizhtened himself and her. Amy heard no more: her heart was burning 

The next moment, he was going swiftly down > and wounded. 
the walk, nor turned to look back till he reached ‘¢Qh, grandma, look here!’’ she criede ‘ Mr. 
the gate; then he saw Amy shrinking back into Makwell has gone—gone without :o much as say- 
the dim light of the hall, with both hands up to‘ ing good-bye. This is all that he seuds to us.” 
her face. The door closed, but he stood some; Mrs. Hale took the card, and examined it 
moments leaning on the gate, and regarding the ; curiously. 
old house almost sadly. Then he turned away, | ‘What do these letters mean ?”’ she questioned. 
sternly rebuking himself, for having, in that one; ‘Some word that I don't care for.” 
moment, forgot himself. To be just to him, he 7 ‘They mean good-bye, or something about 
was, full of remorse. ‘‘ How can I forgive my- { good wishes: who knows? He was kind-hearted 
self?’? he said. ‘ Would not the best thing be to enough for anything. Peace, plenty, content- 
go away atonce? Flight is safest, every way.’’ ; ment: that is how I should make out the 

The next day, Amy moved about the house ; meaning of these letters.” 
silent and preoccupied, but wonderfully atfec- oe i’m certain they don’t mean anything of the 
tionate with her grandmother, who wondered : kind, but French, that he thinks we can’t under- 
at the change a little, and was comforted by it. ¢ stand—aunything to insult us.”’ 

As the day wore on, the girl became very‘ «Why, Amy,’ said the old woman, in mild 
restiesa, The least noise at the gate made her! amazement, “ what has come over you—standing 
start and listen. At the tread of a footstep, she | there with your cheeks red as fire, and your eyes 
caught her breath, and seeined tempted to fly ‘ full of tears? What has the young man done to 
away and hide herself. rile you so?” 

At last a clumsy knock upon the front-door ‘‘Done? Why, nothing, of course, to me. I 
drew her into the hall. don’t care about myself; but after all the teas 

‘It is be,” she whispered to herself; ‘‘no one! you have set out for him, and kind as you have 
else can knock like that.” ‘been, his not calling is disrespect to you; and 

Yhe door opened, and a boy from the tavern at ‘ that I never will forgive—never!”’ 
the Corners came in, took off his cap, and drew {' Here Amy left the kitchen, and hurrying 





something white from under its lining. through the litle entrance-hall, sat down in 
--Is it for me?’ cried Amy, holding out her; the front-porch, where the cool winds might 
hand. blow against the fever of her checks, and she 


«- It’s jest that, and nothin’ shorter,’ answered } might unseen cry over the bitterness of her dis- 
the lad. ‘That ’ere furreign gentleman as has ; appointment. 
been a-stayin’ on with us guv it tu me, jest as | As she sat dashing the tears angrily from her 
he was a-gettin’ intu the etage; and says he: } eyes—where they would rise and shine in spite 
‘Take that right up tu Mrs. Hales’s, and give} of her—she saw a strange man coming up the 
it tu the young lady.’ And thar’ it is.” road, that at first took her breath away. It 

There it was: only a visiting-card, with} might be the renegade she was denouncing in 
«Pp. P. C.”’ in the corner; not a letter more. her heart. No; the man was taller and older, 


The girl turned faint. though he walked forward vigorously. Surely 
«+ Is this all ?”’ it could not be one of the neighbors: for’ he 
«s Every mite that he guv me.”’ wore a broad-brimmed fur hat that shaded half 
«¢ And he is gone?” . his face; his light overcoat was thrown back 


‘©Gone? I should think so—like shot from a} from his bosom, revenling a broad expanse of 
shovel. Packed up over night; didn’t eat no; plaited linen, and in his hand he carried a few 
breakfast, but hopped intu the stage the minute ; lcathern satchel of the largest size. 
it come along. And that’s jest all there is | Amy stagted up, gazed intently on the man, 
about it.” ; shading her eyes with one hand; then drawing a 

Amy’s hand trembled as she offered the boy a quick breath, she darted into the house, crying out: 
bit of silver. He looked at it greedily, but drew} “Grandma! Oh, granny, come, quick! Here 
back. ‘is somebody, and I do believe it is my own dear 
‘None of that,’’ he said. ‘He guv me fifty ; papa!’’. 
cents down for bringin’ of it, and it ’ud be; -+\[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


SISTER LORETTO. 
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TWENTY years a nun! that is to go on forever, kills me! ‘I have too 
Twenty years spent within those gray convent { much time to think—too much time to think.” 
walls. Sometimes the ‘‘ Mother’”’ of the convent would 
The ‘‘world’’ had not known Sister Loretto ‘ notice her wistiul face and pale cheeks, and send 
since she was a blooming, bright-eyed girl of } her to the pretty old walled-in garden for exer- 
eighteen. At thirty-cight, little remained of the } cise and fresh air. 
once lovely face. The rich coloring had flown Here she would smell the honeysuckle, which 
from it long ago, leaving in its stead an almost ‘ grew in wild luxuriance everywhere, and she 
death-like whiteness. The large eyes were still } would thrill and turn quite faint. | 
wonderfully expressive, but the fire had gone out ’ Had she not worn honeysuckle—a great swect 
of them forever. bunch of it—on that night they had said “ good- 
How stern was the once smiling mouth! How { bye” in the yellow June moonlight? She could 
repressed the whole face! And yet Sister Loretto { hear his voice—how low and caressing it had 
Jed a calm, peaceful life. \ been !—could see his dark handsome face bending 
The first few years of her convent experience, } over her; could feel the warm clasp of his hand, 
indeed, had been different, but none had ever‘ as if it had all been but yesterday, instead of 


known it save Sister Loretto herself. Many were ) twenty years ago. 


- 





\ 
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the nights she had lain awake in her small, uncar- 


peted, barely-furnished ‘cell,’ and sobbed like a 


child (she had been little more than one when 
she entered tho cloister), until the dawn came 





Sister Loretto’s rosary—a plain black one, 
ending in a simple brass crucifix—hung idly in 
her hand as she recalled this sad, eventful past. 
lt was near sunset, and the setting sun shone on 


stealing in at the window, and the chapel bell the nun’s rapt, absent face. The honeysuckle 


ranz out on the morning stillness. - 

«Oh, I have made a mistake!” she often cried. 
‘“‘OQh, I have made a mistake, and no one now 
ean help me.’ Then she had hurriedly bathed 
away all traces of the hot, blinding tears; had 
put on her grave, dark habit and veil, striving to 
calm herself the while, and afterwards had joined 
the nuns in the little chapel below, with her face 
quite placid through sheer force of will. 

‘¢They must never know Lam unhappy,” she 
would think, with feverish excitement at the mere 
thought of discovery. “They would despise me 
if they half suspected how wretched I am! I 
wonder if many girls bury themselves in this 
way, as I have done, through disappointment ? 
Or do they all come here through religious prin- 
ciples alone? Am TI the only one who has wick- 
edly done this thing?’’ Then she would look at 
the sweet, innocent faces of the nuns about her, 
and ask herself if any of them had ever felt as 
she was now fecling? And if so, whether she 
should ever grow to outlive it as they had done? 

“Oh, I have made a mistake!” she would cry 
avin and again in the privacy and quietude of 
her own ‘cell.’ ‘I might have been less 
unhappy as a Sister of Mercy, or a Sister of 


} was again in bloom, and filled the garden with its 


sweetness. Its fragrance met her at every step. 
She heeded not the distant hum of voices, for it 
was recreation-hour, and the nuns were laughing 
and talking together like happy, innocent chil- 
dren. They did not disturb her. She heard but 
one voice, saw but one face—/zs. 

Ah, how happy she had been. So happy that 
she had pitied everyone else in the world. She 
knew no onecould ever have been. quite so happy. 
Had he not called her Ruth’? Had he not 
told her how much he loved her ?—how she had 
quite stolen his heart away in that one brief sum- 
mer season with her great dark eyes? And then 
had he not kissed her, and held her in his arms 
out there in that still little garden, with the moon 
shining down upon them through the young 
maples and horse-chestnuts? In that soft yellow 
light the girl had looked up into Dallas Wilmarth’s 
face in such a childishly rapturous way that the 
young man’s heart (allowing that he had one) 
suddenly smote him. 

The little fool, he said to himself, was really in 
love with him. Why did she look at him in that 
stupid way? Had she really believed every fool- 
ish word he had spoken? Other girls, to whom 


Charity, where I was doing some good—where I} he had said pretty much the same thing, had not 


was helping some one! But this shut-in life, ' looked like that. It was true he had gone rather 
(231) 
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farther this time—farther than he bad intended’? with difficulty, and he turned a little away: he 

doing at the beginning; but the moonlight, the | could not bear to meet those miserable eyes. 

sweet honeysuckle-scented air, the pretty girl in “And you dared tell me you loved me, when 

her pretiy hat, bad all conspired agninst him. you knew you were going away never to return?” 
Well, it was not too late to retrace his steps. ; cried the girl, passionately. 


ad 


Ile must nnke haste, however. Ruth was very With a low dry sob she threw herself down on 
lovely, and Wilmarth really cared for her—as 3 the grass at his feet. 
much as he was capable of caring. Tle fancied ‘Don't, don't, pleaso!” pleaded Wilmarth, 


her more than any girl he, had ever met: and kneeling beside her, and striving to raise her in 
that was quite a compliment in itself, if she only } his arms. 
knew it, he reasoned: for he bad fancied, or}  ‘‘ Don't touch me!” she cried. shrinking away 
thought he had, a good many. But, heretofore, § from him; and her small childish face was very 
he had always managed to get out of these little § white and fierce. “T hate you now as much as 
athairs gracefully: and it must be done now. I loved you a moment ago!” 

He was not in a position to marry a poor girl. How brilliant were the great dark eyes now! 
She would only drag him down, he argued; and } How shaken the whole slight figure! 
he had a name to make, and talents that must? ‘Ab no! you don't hute me: you love me— 
not be buried in a foolish marriage. If Ruth? and more than I ever thought a girl could love,’’ 
only had the requisite money! It was a pity she ? cried the man, in momentary triumph. 


had not. “Will you go away now?” she made answer, 
Wilmarth frowned slightly. and her voice vibrated painfully. 
‘What is it? Something annoys you,’”’ Ruth Should he go?) Yes; he knew his most prudent 
sail, quickly. course was in going, and at once. If he delayed, 


The young man hesitated a moment. Then—the § What might he not be tempted into saying? But 
sooner the thing was over, the better, he decided. he really would have liked to remain longer: the 
‘1-1 fear I buve said rather more than I} girl was so pretty in her grief and anger. 
ought to, Ruth,” he began; but his customary 3 “Tf you wish me to go, very well,” he said, 
hardihood forsook him a little, and his voice was after a moment's silence; then. he again bent 
not altogether as firm and assured as he would | down over her. 
5 
: 





have wished it. ‘You will not refuse to say good-bye?’ he 
‘* Have said more than you ought to?” Ruth § asked. 

repeated, wonderingly. The moonlight was shining full on her slender 
‘Yes; 1 have been too impulsive: that has; figure, in its crushed white dress; her large hat 

always been my failing. I could not resist} had fallen off: she made quite a pretty picture, 

telling you that I loved you, and—and now— ; lying there in the long tangled grass. Some- 

to-mmorrow—Il must leave you,’’ he stammered , how, Wilmarth thought he should never be able 


forth. to get the picture quite out of his mind. 
‘‘Leave me?” she cried, incredulously. “Good-bye,” she said, without looking up. 
Wilmarth heard the tune, and frowned again: When she did ruise her head, he was gone. 

this time impatiently. But all this was twenty years ago: and why 
“Yes; lam going away,” he said. necd Sister Loretto forget her prayers in recalling 
The girl turned on him in sudden fear. it, now? 


‘You do not mean it,”’ she asserted, quickly. Once more she turns the black beads slowly in 
‘You told ine you would be here the rest of the? her thin, transparent hands. She is conscivus, 
summer,” in a vacue sort of way, like one in a dream, of a 
«But Ido mean it—I must go, Ruth; I have; little child—one of the school-children—running 
Btuid tvo long as it is,’ exclaimed the young man. » towards her. 
“And when will you come back ?”’ ‘Sister Loretto! Sister Loretto!’ the child 
Her lips were growing dry; she steadied her- cries, breathlessly, ‘someone wants to see you 
self slightly with one small cold hand against a> in the waiting-room.” 
tree. This little room faces east, 20 the sunsct-glow 
She had hardly ever been very happy in all: does not touch it. It is quite dim when the nun 
her young life but seme sorrow had been sure to; enters it, and she can barely distinguish the tal] 
follow. She had grown almost childishly afraid } figure standing so close to the iron bars, which 
to be happy. separate them from one another. 
“TI dowt know—TI can’t say; [don’t think I ‘At last !’’ cries a man, catching at the barrier 
can ever come back.’ He munaged to say this between them, and leaning towards her, 
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The whitened hair and sunken eyes she does ; 
not remember: but ah, that voice! 

‘‘You?’’ she says, and bears heavily against : 
the bara. 

The man walks quickly across the room, and } 
sweeps aside the little white stiffy-starched cur- { 
tuin from the lower half of the window. 

«« Let me see you while there is light,’’ he cries. 
‘I never thought to see your face again.” 

*¢ You will hardly recognize it,’’ the nun says, 
simply. 

How calm her voice is! 
herself. : 

«-And you are here?’”’ he goes on hurriedly, im- 
passionedly. ‘‘ You have been here all these years, 
and I never knew it until a day or soago! Why 
did you hide from mein this way? Ab, you were 
ervel—cruel! The years I have spent in looking 
for you! I went back to the little old town once, 
but you had gone; your sister was dead—there 
was no clue to you. Ah, Ruth, the pain you have 
caused me. You taught me to love you, and then 
ran and hid from me. You would pity me if you 
knew the aimless, miserable existence I have led all 
these years. Don't ask me if I have married. 
How could I love any woman after you? Your 
face, your cyes, your lips haunted me. It was im- 
possible to forget you. Twenty years have I been 
faithful to you. Is not that devotion? Did you 
imagine I was capable of loving this way? And 
now I have found you at last, Ruth: and I am 
going to take you away with me. We are no 
longer young, it is true. The freshness of our 
youth is gone forever. But do not many years of 
happiness yet remain for us? I have influence. 
I can get a dispensation for you. I have already 


It surprises even 
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spoken in high quarters. You shake your head. 
But you do not mean it. No, you shall not stay 
in this place. Think of the wasted years spent 
here. Come, Ruth, dearest, forgive the past.”’ 

He pours forth this torrent of words with 
feverish huste. There is a gleam in the sunken 
eyes that reminds the nun more of the past than 
anything else hag done. But somehow she is 
beginning to feel, since seeing this lover of her 
youth, that she has outlived it all. 

Ah, how thankful she is that it is so. Hes she 
not prayed for this day tocome? When he bad 
called her “ Ruth,” though the old name had 
sounded strangely in her eurs, his tone had failed 
to thrill) her as in former days. 

And so she makes answer, quite gently: 

‘‘T forgive the past. freely, but 1 cannot go with 
you. My life is ended.” | 

‘“‘You have ceased to care for me!’ the man 
cries, feeling that it is so. 

‘¢T think so,”’ she says, simply; then adds, even 
more gently: “I hope so; twenty years ought to 
have cured me.” . 

Then in the dusk she stretches one white hand 
through the iron grating. 

‘‘(food-bye, for the last time,’’ she says, and 
lays it for an instant on his bowed head. 

He hears the door close softly behind her. 
Save for the ringing of the Angelus, the room is 
very still. In the darkness and stillness he atag- . 
gers forth into the fresh evening air like one who 
has had a blow. 

He had never believed she would cease to love 
him. 

After twenty years’ waiting, Sister Loretto had 
her revenge. : 
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How shall we know them when we pass Death’s portal, 
And meet our lost ones there? 
Will they, immortal, seem the same as mortal? 
What semblance will they wear? 
This body, frail and weak, mere shell terrestrial, 
Must it through all remain? 
Or shall a nobler one—some form celestiul— 
The freed glud soul contain? 


We know that neither death, nor even sorrow, 
; Can cross that shadowy ren. 

Here aljl is change: but on that bright to-morrow 
No sect of sun shall be; 

No dark’ning clouds, no blight on bud or flower; 
No bitter wintry blast; 

No weary, weary days: bat every hour 
More bliseful than the last. 


Then why not bodies fit? Fach gross surrounding, 
All earth-taint and decay, 

Shall crumble and fall off; and life abounding 
Be theirs, and theirs alway. 

The dumb shall speak at last, the blind go seeing, 
The lame be lame no more, 

And all be young, all beautiful, while being 
The selfsame as before. 


The darling child—an angel lent, not given— 
Mure angel-like be met; 

The mother, dying with a smile from heaven, 
Smile sweeter, lovelier yet; 

The bride than when first wed be more transcendent; 
The sire we loved of old, 

And eons and daughters, all with ght resplendent, | 
And dazzling tu behold. 


